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% case* study of the introduction *of th^ Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) in ^pston .was. conducted (1) to 
chronicle and analyze the cba-nges in employment and, training, jplanriing 
and "progranis as the federal policy changes from a centralized and ^ 
ca'teqorical polipy to, a decentralized- an'd decat egoriz'ed one, (2) to 
examine the\impact of those changes on employment and training - 
proarams^aM institutioas, the internal structure and staffing of 
these iTist'itutions, prograh participants, and the community, -and (3)^ 
to study how the CETA prime sppnsor ionitprs and evalua*tes its 
prpgfatas. Oppn-^ended interviews were conducted of strategic members 
ot t*he city, .state, and priyate institutions which were engaged in 
eit^ier plaining or opei?ating 'employment and. training programs. 
Program data- pertaining to client characteristics, enrollments, . 
termination^ and* work experiences . were collected. The eleven ' 
principal findings inrcluded these: (1) Aside fnom" Public^ Service 
Empl-oymentr the iiJitroductibn of CETA has not changed Boston's • 
-manpower system much,' (2) a restructuring pf the administrative 
systeb did permit iilcorporktion of several pew youth programs, and 
did permit special attention to the need's of ex-of f epdeps, drug 
addicts, *older' workers, and wt)men ,'\ and (3) du^ to the' weakness of the 
local economy and administrative- defects in the program there was a 
substantival cutback of on-the-job training. ^This report concludes 
with twent,y-two recommendations •J (EM) 
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Principal, Fadings, and Conclusions 



1. CEJA found Boston with a diversified, decentralized 'employment* and 
.training system fashioned over the previou^ decade from>^ gamut of 
categorical prograiris operated by twp- community based organizatiohs and 
by the Boston School Department (BSB) The community agencies had well-, 
defined prograuns, serving the 'econdmically disadvantaged/ including 
substantial proportions of minorities aitd young] people . 

2. Senior 'staff of the Boston Manpower ^uanffnistration (BMA) /"nJiem- 
selves preferring such a system, persuaded the City administration 'of 
its desirability. The staff in turn relied on the existing institutions. 

During the year^ of administrative decent^lizaticy:i preceding CETA, 
the Manpower Area Planning^ Council* (MAPC) was^ fashioned to reflect the^e 
preferences. Renamed the Mayor's Employment ^nd Training Council (METAC) 
its substantial community representation, accessibility and openness, 
continued under CEi'A. The Council served, as intended, as a shield' a- 
gainst political^'interference. T!b^ vitality bf the METAC has^^^n a dis- 
tinguishing feature in Boston. /Z ' ' • 
4. In practice, if not on P4per,' the BflA and* the METAC have beer\ re- 
sponsible solely .for Title I programs. An independent office T'CETA-II") 
^under* the Mayor, has be'en responsible for PSE. ^ 

5.. The METAC and' the BMA acquired a voice in PSE, but it remains minor' 
Operational links between Title I programs and PSE* were slow in dev^lopi' 
ing and are still relatively weak. ^ ^ ' . > 

6. The BMA hac considerable difficulty achieving administrative capa- . 
bility. / A number 3f factors have' been responsible: staffing problems 
and turnover, aij. e.-rly failure to take Advantage of regional Employment 
and Training Administration . (ETA) t.echnica^, help, ^nd the ear ly^ lack of 
agency cooperation in developing MIS. .Howeyer .the- BMA has taken the 
l^ead in developing npdel\evaluation and follow-up techniques. 

7. As^de from 'PSE, CETA h^not changed Boston's manpower system much.. 
kDwever, unexpected lag fundff^and the responsiveness of the /METAC prpcess 
di^ permit incorporation of several new youth programs, and did permit 



special attention to tthe needs of fsx-off fenders*, dryig addicts, older 
workers and women. ' . . *, ' * • 

8. 'The one important internally initiated dba'nge was aVs^bstantial 
ciltback of OJT because of the weakness of tjie local econorrty and equally 

-^portaijt because of administrative defects in the program* - 

9. A much moVe substantial change in Title I programs, the closing of 
the BSD-operated skil^ center, was precipitated from outside the system. 
The released *resources Lllowed the BMA to experiment for the first' time | 
with, purcljase of service contacts at area technica^ schools • 

10. PSE provided the city with useful services many well-admirkistered. 
^SE enifollees in the first two years were more likely than Title I en- 
rollees to be better-educated, adult white males of prime working age. 
Persistent METAC ppesg^ure finally led to women and ethnic minorities 
receiving priority for slotar^at became vacant. * , « , 

11. It is probable that the PSE administrative lapses wokld have been 

prevented if from the start the' program had been under the supervision 

. • » f 

of the METAC. It also is likely that the enrollees mix would have in- 

eluded relatively more long-term unemploy^, economically disadvantaged, 
* • 

women and- ethnic minorities', and that links would hAve been established 
ijetween Title I and PSE programs. 

Regommendations 

1. The Title I allocation formula should be amended to better reflect 

a prdjne sponsor's national share of poor persons 16 to 64 years, old, or* 
personsM6 to. 64 in families earning 70 to 80' percent of t^e DOL's lower 
level annual budget in the area, with a minimum amount per poor or low* 
income persoo, equal to the prior year's per persorf amount in real terms. 

2. A distinction should be made between funds spent to rarise epiploy- 

ability and those spent for income support, such as stipends.' The latter 

^ * t * * 

might come from HEW, the former from the pOL. 

3. Th^ benefits of decentralization and decategorization could be achieved 
bi alternative kinds^^of prime -sjonsorships tAat are .relatively %inmiune^ from 
local political interference, able to employ cateer staffs with a long run, 

• professional commitment, and of sufficienl^ size to achieve administrative 
economies of scale. 'One alternative model might be 'special Jiinit>5^f the * 
regional ETA, as prime sponsor, covering cohesive 'labor market areas smaLler 



than the SMSA. J - ^ ^ ' , . 

4. The respong'ibility of advisory coungils should ^explicitly include activities 
funded by^JTitles II, VI an£ III. Advisory council$i should be strengthened by 
havii^g 'its own staff f-unded Birectly by- the* DOL. 

5< Prim^ sponsors should receive coyntercyclical funds for Title I activities . 
•^aboVe their basic Titl^ I allocation in^(irder to permit ^e lengt!hening or ex- 
pans ion of such programs when Icibor market conditions deteriorate. 
6. 'Title II programs should be limited to un^ployed or underemployed* economi- 
cally disadvantaged persons an^/or unemployed or underemployed perfeons whose 
family income is 70 to 30 'percent of the area's lower level family budget. Links 
should be required . between Title I and Title 'II programs. < ^ 

V. Half of a prime sponsor's Title VI slgts f[3hould be reserved for economically, 
disadvantaged persons or persons in fajnilies whose income is' 70 to 80 percent 
of the area^'s lower i^evel family budget. The other half should be drawn from 
the long-term unemployed. ' . • 

8. PrOi^grams for in-school youth should be 'oh a year-round, continjuous ba^is,, 
combining education with related or reJ^evant work experience ^ similar to co- 
operative work-study programs. ' ^ ' ' 

9. OJT programs should bg confined to primary v^labor- market employers? defined 
in terms of the are^' s 'average hourly eamjings , and its quit and layoff rates. 



One agency should be responsible for both ^job deveJ.opment and enrollae recruit- 
ment. * , ^ ' 
10. Special technical training should be provided to* all job developers 'in 
Title I and Title II programs to enable them to establish close, continuing 
links witn employefs. * ^ * ^ 
11* Special incentives ahoxild be given for enrolling and successfully tepninating 
the most disadvantaged. , . * 



This report is^a. c^se study 'of the introduction df^the Comprehensive ^ 
Employment and Training- Act jcETA) in Boston, and the -reseai>ch was , unde^^taken 
a subcontract to a l^ger project involving CETA in various (Communities in 
Eastern Massachusetts. % The 'prime contractor was Massachus-etts Institute of ^ 
Technology, with funds from th^ Office of Research"* and Develop^nent, 'Employment 
and Training Administrition , U.S. Department of Labor. * ' * 

Objectives of the Study -, - , > - ^ 

The d^categorization and .decentraiizajtion tenets of CETA have significant, 
implications for tlie .d^velopnent and administration of employment ^nd training 
policies %cLnd -programs. The Act gives to the .executive officeirs of xinits of 
'local government major responsib'ilrty fox the identification And selection^! 
target groups to be served/ and for the creation, implementation, monitoring* 
and evaluation of employment and tralivihg delivery systems (i , e agencies and 
their pi^ograms). Local governments. -are tO' determine the nature bf programs 
and sele«it the^gencies to prdb'ide the services. And* if desired, .a local govern- 
ment can be bo^*prime sponsor and sole deliverer. - • * 

^ It was expected that decentralisation' and decategorization would improve 
manpower programs by freeing them of rigid requirements developed on the Federal 
level for uniform application 'throughout the ct)unti:y, and by having decisions 
made by individuals -in immediate ands continuing Contact with local, 'economic , 



h local, *ecc 
a 'to lead t 



social and political conditions. This intimady was expected 'to lead to service* 
that more accurately answer local needs. But the questions to be answered were: 
what will be the .impact of ,CET^ with respec^ to target groups, and employment 
and training institutions? And what impact will these changes have on program 
performances? 

The principal objective the project is to demonstrate the feasibility 

'and -value of using an outsid^ organization (a) to' chronicle and analyze the* 
♦ * * • 

.changes in employment and training planning and programs occurring in one major 
city, Boston, as the Federal policy changes from*a centralized and categorical 
policy to a decentralized and ' debate gori zed one under CETA, and (b) to examine 
th^^ impact of those changes on employment and training programs ahd institutions 
the internal s^ructiyre and staffing of these institutions, program participants. 



and the community^ A seco;id major' objective of thds project is Wo study^.how 
•the.CETA prime's pops or niohitfors and -evkluates its ^ograms. 

Metiiodology and StaLff ^ '-^^ * y, » ^ • 

The fitudy tracer the A^lopment ot I^ocai employment^and training ppliciei^ ' ■ 

and programs througn the transitional^ year fiscal 1974, through fiscal 197^ * « 
' • ' - \ • * ' 

(the first full yeax;\of CETA) , and through most" of ^ispal 1976, 'during which the 

\* ' t - 

planning fof the secdbid year of CETA was underway- it was' assumed thait by^ the 

end 6^ 1976 ^ the' consequences' of/CETA^for local en^loyment and trrainirtfcf i^titu- 
tions^nd their programs and. clients would beT^iff iciently apparent to draw 
general conclusions. \ ^ . 

•T^ie methodology used involved interviews with strategic members *6f the {city, 
St.ate and privat^ instiWti^ons which were Engaged either in -the planning 
operating' of toploynaent land traijiing programs* Program data of client chorajster- 
isticsj enrollments, termination and work experiences were collected and cinalyzed 
in order to assess 'the results o^ local employment and tsTciindng decisions. ''^The ' 
interviewing technique^ Jsed were Open-ended, and adapted ^o the indivikyal, 

agency or issue? under-dikcus^lon. Staff iT\em]:yers regularly attehded the Mayor's ' 

^ \ ' ..1 . ^ * ^ • ' ' * ♦ 

Employment and Training Advisory Committee meetings, as Veil as |ne meetings of 

; the numerous subQpmmitteesl. The methpdology also involve4-.periodic meetings with 

the City's Employment*, and Training Administrator and key ^members Jof his staff to 

report study findinofs and tp discuss* their implications for strerfgthening. the \ 

program planning and ^managetient. ^An early draft of this report^was distributed\ 

to key officials in the relevant Federal, State and local offices for their* 

.comments. 

The research was conductfed by the 'two principal investigators and one -re- 
search assistant. Work wady^b.egun in the fall of-A974 and continued into the 
winter of 1976-7?. The ''two principal i/fvastigators have been involved in re-- 
search of Boston's employmenjtl and training progr^ans since the late 'i960 's. They 
were authors of "the report oalBoston in the Y^luitie Metropolitan Impact of Man- 
power Hrograms: A Four-City Cbmparison / ed. Gartfc L. ,Mangum -and Thayne ^ 
Robson (Olympus Pubiishing Co. I 1973). In 1974 .the researchers completed a 
styfly for The Bostoh U:t^ban, Observatory , jLl'ternative .Manpower' Strategies for 'the 
City of Bosrton , Vhich* reviewed lemp'loyment and trainir^g planning in Boston during 
the transitional fiscal year 19174. • ^ . 



Boston^ s Economic Environment ' w ^ * , 

— T /• • y ^ ' * . , . ' . 

^ ^During the 1^60 ' s Boston' *s population dropped substantially, 697,000 

to 641,000, a loss of ,8. rfpercent , and at the same'^ime the age mix, the racial 

mix cuid the* geographic disti-ibution of its gopvllation also, changed. Despite the 

net loss of .jqesidents', the numbert of pers9ias» aged 15 to 29 showeia gain of 22 

.percent-, and by ^970 this age group, constituted 29 .*0» per^eht of Boston's popula- 

tion, compared to 21.8 percent ten yea-trs earlier. From 1960 to.l970'the number 

of nonVhites in the Boston ar^a *{mostl^' cc^ncentrated in the City) rose^from 

S9,600 to lia,26o, up by 41.6 percent. If we add t!h|' Ja70 census Ids ting of 

20,100 'Spanish-speakiag, whop. the 1960 census does- not identify saparatelyv 

the ri^ in minority group members woylcj be elven greater: Thes^e changes in the* 

cj>ty*s age and racial mix had in^'rtant labor force consecjuences . 

Between 1950 and 1970 hea^Sy 30b losses occurred in Efoston'sS manufacturing, 
ttaneportation and trade, sec tors. Si^Bstantial^ gains ^were made'. in fTnance,* ser- 
vice and g<wernment, but these wfere Dnly enc^ugh to raise tha City's total employ 
ment by 2.0 percent over the tv^ehty-year period. These;changOT re.-ordered th^ rel 
ative importance^of Bos,ton*s industrial sectors- ' In 1950 the two to'p sectors 
were trade, (with 26.3 i^ercent of all jobs) and manufa'c taring (vith 19\6 percent) 
whfi^.e .services represented only' 13. 8 jpetcent . By 1970- the dominant sector^ ' 
were trade ('22.2 percent; of all jobsj^ahd services (21\1 percent), whije man#fac 
turing accounted^ for only 12.0 percent of Boston's employment. 

T?he 'city's occupational structure mirrored, tl\is^ transformation*. In 1960; 
of an .estimated ^1479, 7^0 jobs in Boston, ^58. 5 percent wore white-collar jobs, 
30.5 percent manual, and. 11. percent services.^ im<l,970,- 61 /2 percent at the 
estimated 509,100 jobs were wijite collar, 27.5^percent manual , land* 11*. 3 percent 
services. » I ' ✓ • • 

An exaxtiination-of 1975 employment data by economi'c sector tot the United 
States, Massachusetts and the Boston SMSA indicates the weakness' of the Boston 
job situation for the disadvantaged, '(^ee Tab;.e 1.) liote, that the • SMSA includes 
64 communities siirrounding the G^ty of Boston. , • ^ * t : 

The manufacturing sector, which' normally employs a isubstantial number pf , 
poor and disadvantaged, is not a. growth industry, and /.n Boston SMSA it 'emp^lbys 
a signif^cantily smaller percentage "of total employment than it does in^l], of 
the United' States., In^ the growing service sector there is a poSrized occupa- 
tional ^ructure with jSrofession^l administrative and technical jobs at the top - 
requiring extensive edug:atjon and training, arid' lowrpaying, menial jobs af the 
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T a b,l e '1, — Share s of Non " Agricultural payr o ll Ei r $ ? loyment , by 
Majox LndOst^,' in" thevn..S w Massachusetts, and 
the Boston SMSA^ 1*975 ^ { \^ . " \ * 
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-bpttom requiJ3gJig limited education and tra^ii^ing. The poor and the disadvantaged 
are lujiversaliy blocked from" tke^obs at the top. - ^ ' ^ ' . 

. Cnfe normal. groWth 'sector ~ government — is hardly that, at present. State ♦ 
and local' governments which normally Employ substantial ^umbers of • th^ poor am^ ^ 

'the disadvantaged;. aiJe in •financial bind and are not expanding/ Ev^^ the onte^- 
growing financial sector seems to 'have loBt its ste^; and ccJijturaqt qonatrHiction 
has had a devast^tigig drop. / ^ * ' , * , 

*Ovey the 1970-75 period the -labor— ^orte in the Boston SMSA rose by per- , 
cVnt*, but employment declined by 2.3 percent, ^ In general >the unemployment rates 
we^e^ higher- in MassacKdsetts , the Bostdh.SMSA and the City p^^fcMjj^^ thain in^ 
the l^ited' States. ' Bjat the-festimated unen^l<5yment rates iSHHHpRof^of Bostoji ' 
.were the highest- (^ee Tabled,! In an economic environment su^h as that which 
-Boston faced -clearly made^ a trawisition from a cen'tralizacj -and Federally speci- 
fied series of. employment aid training^ programs, to a de'cen^alized aind d^cate- 
gorized program' a very difficult ope. And com^unding 'the problems was the i 
fact that the City receive(J .less funds>than previously while the cost of living . 
was rising rather, rapidly. ^ - , . - 

. * CETA became/* the responsibility -of Boston as a E^rime sporisor in October* 1974, 

• ' ' *' --1. ^ 

Between that ,date ^^d .October 1976 the Boston C|^I rpwCfe^g J^ * 1 percent.* 

(See Table 3,)* In feach of these two years the Boston Title *I allocation fell 

by about. 10 'peli{cent in terms of current dolj-cirs but in real terms the "difop 

over the t|(o-year period was^ about 30 pfcrcferrt. S^ch a 'drastic financial squeeze' 

undoubtedly made £he, employment and training programs 'ainder CETA appear less 

successful than-"Wijtf^d otherwise haye be^4n^the cage. , ^ 

Pre-CETA EmpIo^iS^t and Training Pr^rams \* ^ . , V ' " • ' 

^ ' • ' * * 

The preHIBTA programs can be seen largely in terms of the clash between an 

ag aggressive community based* organization, Action for Boston Coicfilunity-'^Develop- 

ment, Ind, (OTCD) , enexgized;by ' the civil rights movem^t of the-1960's ^d the 

largesee-^bf federal anti-poverty, aind tj^aining funds and the tradltiortlil public 

. ^ *^ ^ ^' * » . 

agencies, the Massathiisetts Divp-sion of Employment Security* (MDE6) and the 

/ ' . - , . < " ^ . , • ^ 

'Boston School %epartmeat (BSD). Ther^-were other ' important a6tor« and agencies, 

the evolving iaram:a of the sixties and ^arly seventies was* dominated by ABCD's. 
• ' § ! . 

challenge and th^ halting response of its tV6 major a;itagonists., sptirr^d at 

■i " ' < ^ * 

critical times by' a not alwa/s decisive federal government. 

••^ Ihe ^firs.t training programs were- those organized under- the Manpower 

^Devel6pmen,t and. Train^g Act <MDTA) , not originiilly ciesigned.to help the 
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IJable 3. .'Boston Consxiiners* Price Index, 1967=100- 



^ ' Aanual ^ Percent Change/ 

January April July October ' Average in Annual Average 

19^' 113.6 115.1 116.4 * 119,4 ""116. 7 * 

^1971 . 120.7 121.6^ 1^2.7 124.3 122.7 . 5,1 

72* • 124. a • 126.2 1»27,0 . 128.9 . 127\1 '* 3,6 

73 129.7 132.4 134. J. 135.7 134.7 6.0 

t74 142.0 '"145.2 , 149.1^. *153.0 14§,7 ^, 3.9 

75 156.4 159.0 163.0 ' 184.8 ' '162.1 ♦9.0 I 

.'76 171.9 172.5 .175.3 176.1 174.5 . 7.6 

' ' 77'' 179.4 182. r , . ' • 



pover^-s tricken disadvantaged, and referred po as MDTA .^jistitutional training. 
This trainincr reigned as the dominant program ant il. about 1966, when funds were 
siphoned off for the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) and for incentives to- 
,emplayer% 't^ hire the disadvantage { NAB/ JOBS ) . " 4 . 

Although JVIDTA funding first became avai^Labre in thfit late suimne*r of 1962, the 
firat MDTA institutional course did not begin in BostOp^ntil^eaxly the following 
year. The delay was attributed to the cautious behavior of the decision -makers 



in the MDES, the Massachusetts Department of Education (MDE) , ^nd the BSD. A 

conservative MDES staff foiind it difficult to ^cept training as a goal, perhaps 

becfause this reversed DES ' accustomed role of referring applicants alreaCdy • 

Equipped to meet employers* hiring specif ications . ^ The BSD, m turn, was alleged 

to^e dominated by tradition-boui)d personnel' who ^held narroy views of the role 

and scope of education* amd who denigrated occupational training. Vocational 

educators in* the MDE were ' unwillirig or unable to h^pass local school authorities 

or pressure thfem to resf)ond more Appropriately to the MDTA. 

By 1965 ABCD had begun tO' fill a labor market void by combatting unemploy-. 

it 

Hpnt among disadvantaged youth in inner city areas I6ft by th^ unaggressiveness 
of MDES and stat$ local educators. ,^ In 1966 ABCD installed' in poverty areas 
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Neighborhood* Employment Centers ' CNEC^s) that were to prcvide a "cpmprehen^rve 

... ' ' ' 

system of referral" ^and other- "employment ^services" for ghetto r^idents , 

CEP was intro<iuced nationally in the spring of 19^7 with thf purposes 
of concentrating limited MDTA^auid Economic Opportunity Act (feOA) f\2nds on a few 
target arjeis in prder to have an identifiable impact, of involving priv^ite employ- 
ers in hiring the disadvantaged, auid c5f centralizing iocal administration to co- 
Ordfeiate existing pi^ograms in' target areas, 3lBCD became Boston's CEP sponsor,, 
and a unique feature of thii CEP Was its Orientation Centers (OCs) These cen- 
ters prpviked 15 weekfe "orientation" courses all but two of which 'were actually 
entry level skill training, ^ ' * " 

Boston Vas 'one of the 50 cities to whose private employers President Lyndon B. 
Johnson appealed in January 1968 to employ 500,000 hard-core unemployed over the - i 
next 3 1/2 years. The National Alli^ce of Businessmen (NAB) was orgalnized to 
implement the goal. The , President also proposed ^using Federal funds to stippdrt 
businesses partici|^ng in the program, Called Job C^portunities in the Business 
Secto# CJCBS) . Th^^ntract ^as^ of NAB-JCSS begap. iiv Boston early in 19^, and 
by mid-1^70, 60 JOftS contracts ha^ been awarded, providing about 20G0 slots to 
be filled over a three-year period. * , /I 

On paper- Boston's '^fork Incentive Program '^VON) -begaLn in August' 1968, but it ^ 
was not until inid-;winter that the MDES' .WIN teams began processing s.ubstantial 
nuniDers of Welfare 'Departnent referra^^. An adequate nuDi):>er ol< appropriate refer- 
rals was a chronic pitoblem, because of heavy social worJcer case loads and de- 
pendence on voluntary "participants. Ttie 1971 Talm^fcdge amendments to the Social 

fete ^ ' 

Security Act led^ to a turnabout in the philosophy, operating practices and struc- 
ture of 'Boston^s WIN, and -^lis reversal, b^gan in Ogtober 1972 with a freeze on 
•institutional enrollments. The nuiftber of successful- completions in FY 1973 was 
small; 641 of the cumulative total of 2832 participants had been -placed in unsubsi- 
dized jobs, nearly half directly, without any intervening training; most of the . 
others had .been placed after institutional training, and onl^ 18 after OJ'?. 

Ihe^Pvblic Employment Program tPEP) began its reciTuiting in Boston' in Sep- 
tember 1971, and by the st^rt of 197^ the 'city had hired 424 persons for its 569 
slots. Approximately 7, 000' people applied for the 569 slots. Of the total num- 
ber of 97Q'^EA hires, about 38 percent still remained to b^ placed on permanent^ • 
^obs is of November 1973. , The^ employment prospects were dimmed by high uji^mploy- ^ 

ment amd the City's Stringent budget. 

* ' . * * 
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The Planning and Administration Process 

I ' llie Ccx>perat^iye Ajsea' Manpower Plan^in^^ystem (CAMPS) was instituted in 
^ • '■'^ * * • * 

March 1867, as a joint effort of wious federal agencies to reduce the problems 

of duplication, overlap' and fragmentation in the employment and training curea. 
The fj^ginal CAMPS ccxnmittee for the Bostoji SMSA was too v^wieldy a body tg ac- 
complish, anj of th^^lanning agency's (joais^ by the fall of 1968 it^^jgreed ' \ 
to dlceJitralize by 'creating several geographic subcoimnitteeS/ on5 of^ vJhich was 
for the City of Boston." Ten^or^anizaticS^ with interests in employment emd 
training programs in Boston were choSen for membership on the Bosto^ subcompd-t- 
tee. Individual subcqpamittees developed gtaffs to deal with the technical issues 
of plcirining and evaluation. < " ^ ' ' 

^The basic weakness of CAMPS £n this early period w& its lack of authority 
to allocate funds among prpgram spbnsors. -There w^re no defiAxU.ve rules about 
the orgsinizations eligible for representcutioh an CAMPS, and no rules on voting 
rights. It operated by consensus, ajthoygh there were few instances ^when a vote 
would have had any practical meting, , . ' 

The^ Boston CAMPS subcommittee underwent a series of changes during 1971 , 
and the result was a newly constituted bqdy designated as the Boston Manpower 
Arfea Planning Cpuncil (BMpAC) . A series of s^committees we3re created, ea^h 
responsible for reviewing in -depth- the proposal^v^f spqnsors for specific taxget^ 
groups in" the disadvantaged population ahd making recommendations for the con- 
sideration o^f the bMapC as a whole! The BMAPC also created ^ Labor Market Ad- 
visory Council (LMAC) in conformance with *the 1971 Talmadge Amendmehts to the 
Social. Security Act, to provide /abor mcurkert information for the >administrators 
of the WIN prograun. 



The Transition 
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By administrative action the -Depaxtment of labor began the process of de- 
centralization and decategorization in 1973, and the FY 1974 became a transition- 
al year. The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act legislated the dec;^trali- 
zation and decategorization, and FY 1975 was the first full year of CETA. 

Itiis current research is afi effort to determine whether, at least in- the 
transitional petiod^ the decentralization aijd decategorization of * employnten^- and 
training programs have improved the* administration of the programs and^the 
delivery systems. " ' • i ' . . ' i 

16 , 



THE TRANSITION PERIOD ~ TITLE I ^ / 

The goals of CETA weA the decentralization and ^decategorization of employr 
ment and training programs, to be attained^ by giving local ,AutIforities , wiiihin 
prescri^bed limits, the right to' decide which'groups should be served and in what . 
fashipn. The z;4tionale behind decentralization and decategorizationr -was* the be- 
lief' that the programs would better refleqt local needs and could be better co- ^ 

ordlnated and more effectively administereiSft It was felt that local elected of- 

y . ' , ^ ^ 

fici^ils would ^Se more aware of, and more responsive to, local needs and local 

economTc conditions and hence better ab1^ to devis^ prograias to acconmodate th^se 

needs- Ix^cal control also would permi*t the participation of community interests, 

previously mandated 'b^the Economic Opportunity Act. 

In Boston', decentr^ization vm^^nt cerftralization and coordination by the 

prime sponsont ireprfeserited by the Boston Manpower Administration (BMA) , whose 

function is to administer Title I • activities . ^Initial]^y Jitle I was given nearly 

-ali the attention of the^BMA; Because the prior experience of its staff had been 

wi4J^ctivi4:ies encompassed by Title I, and because' it did not have responsibijrity 

for the PEP. The PEP administration had been assigned automatically "to an office 

directly linked with that of 'the Mayor; this office essentially was a centinuation 

of the one maintained for the PSE. In, Boston, national progran^ under Title III 

were represented only by a youth demonstration project under the auspices of the 

Boys dlub of America."^ ' ' ' " 

Pre-CETA Employment and Training Structure ' \ ^ 

• To^.a substantial degree, prograun decentral;Lzation suid integration has -existed, 
-in Boston since the mrd-196p^in t;he form of the CEP, administered by ABCD, vwhich 

was and still is, the dominant manpower institution in Boston. The BMA, ii) effect, 

was ^building, even before the passage of CETa', on an already existing administra- 
* tive foundation. The Manpower Administrator of the dity^,had been associated with x 

community action agencies, reflected their philosophy, and had directed CEF for 

a time . . • 



1, After CETA, in 1976, the initiative of BMA staff members was responsible 
^or obtaining national or regional funding for three demonstratipn projects of ' * 
*some significance: (1) an ^evaluation model to be replicated by other prime sponsors 
in the region; (2) a WIN/CETA partnership, to train out-of -school 16 to 18-year 
olds in AFCD families; and (3) a YWCA project to train females for traditi^ned ^ ' 
,male occupations, chiefly ^® trades. - / 

,917/ - • • 



Ihe CAMPS had existed here as elsewhere, but was- oot; an effective planhing , 
or decision-niaking group, because it was not part of the funding process. A 
'Department of Labor (DO^) grant had landed a manpower staff in the Mayor's of-^ 
fice to a^afet CAMPS. This «taff became the secretariat of the MAPC when it 
became responsible^ for the administrative decentralization mandated by the DOL 
in FY J.973*' By then the MAPC had established four subcommittees. The reli^ce 
on subcoinnittees was continued and e/panded undjer the advisory council estab-lished 
under CETA. V . * , t * • I 

During t|ie evolution of the current advisory council, the geographic scope 
of the Boston planning area was narjowed. Ori^pjially under CAMPS, it had included 
the entire Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSAX; but by 1971/72 ,'*the 
chairman of QAMI^S^ explicitly restricted his activities, and In effect that of ' ^ 
CAMPS,' to Boston programs. Under the 1973 pre-CETA administrative ..de central iza-- 
tion, the then MAP<? was expanded to include four adjacent co9uaunities , none of 
which were included when the Boston MAPC was reconstructed under CETA. The ^ 
' pairting was yoluntarV* The\City of Boston had seen no' particular^ advantage in 
continuing this relationship Smd pgs^ibly ^ome problems dealing with' independent 
conrouno-ties . The former members felt new geographic alignments would enhance 
^their ability to obtain funding. This reformulation did not mirror the interde- 
-I^ndence -or economic ^:ealiti«^^s of the locpil labor market, but ratAer traditional 
^rbchialism and short run political advantages, * For many years, suburban com- 
munities h'ave tatken t;he attitJude that they do not want ta^add Boston's burdens 
t® th^ir shoutlders . • • , ' v 

Tjie MAPC subcommittees, prior to OETX, had reviewed proposals fsrom agencies 
regardijK^ progtams to serve members of the disadvantage' population, and had made 
-regommendatioFis to the MAPC, Ihe four SfeXibcommitt^es were: (l^,the LMftC, re- 
quired by the 1971 Talmadge Amen(Jn^t^to the SocsLal Security , Act , with a juris- 
diction confined to Xhe WIN;« (2) 'the Hispanic subcommittee, responsible for % 
English-as ra-'Second Language (?SL) prograims; (3) the.MDTA subcommittee, respon- ^ 
sible for adult^^stitutionarl trainihg and work experience prograjns; and (4) 
the Youth subcommittee,, resppnsibfe for work experience programs for in-school* 
and out-o^Tpchcol you^. ' ' * ^ 

Decentralization, but not decatego^ization also had occurred under the 197f 
Emergency Employment Act (EgX) \ when ^ Boston *^ city administration received trhe 
money, hired the trainees and provided4the job^, without any linjc to the evolving 
MAPC 03? manpower programs conducted under the^'MOTA^r 



C 03? manpower programs condi^ted under the^*MDTA or the tOA. 

' / ^ . / 



As noteci, the city still has (as of Spring .1977) .two, not^One, manpower 

offices. The BJJA, under the City ' s. Of f ic« of Commerce and Manpower 'is re- 

• • • • 

sponsible for Title I progrcuns but conducts none *itsel*f\ Another office ^ 

(luyu as the "CETA" office) in' the Qity^ Administration had , operated the PEP, 

and fell heir to CE;ta's Ti^le II and VI* ^ivities. On paper, PEP fell yithin 



the jurisdiction of-the BMA and with enac^fent'of tETA, PSE as well, but in 



^ti\ 



practice PEP was. operated independently by the "CETA"^ office with l^rttle if any 
BMA direction. * The initial' administration 6f PSE followe'd a ^imilau: course, ^ 
although later .modified t</ spme ex^tent'. Hiring clearance ^or PEP. i^as 'exerqised, 
by the Mayor's Offic6 o'i Personnel, not uncopnonly ^referred* to ais* the' ^ Mayor ' s 



"patronage " , office. 

During 10.74^ the" relationship b^tA^een tbe "CETA" office and ti>e« office of 
Commerce and IxJani^wer^ was nevti clearly defiineii;. Commerce, arid 'Maapowe^?- ^ma/ have 
been responsibly t^Ledrp^ically ' foir PEP/ and late'r for Title II, .but^had no. qle'ar- 
line of auteority over -eitHerl 'The relationship was ambiguous^ and- became even 

* #' . *^ \- * . . ■ * " * r 

more so* when tl>e City's 'Of f ice .of P-rogrcim Mahagein^nt an^J^ Ev^aat4.on XOPME) began 

/ ' * . / 4 - V • > ' ' , 

to g;Lve -direction to,buf:with np apparent 'of eullh9rity, av6r PSE. This am- 

biguity was erased wi'thln aeveral#iQnths when it hlecaiae known* that X)#ME; as- an 

iri-hause consultant, was .temporarily directing tlie. "CETA "Wfiff ice,, pji ordeV to- ^ 

meet serious DOL criticism-of iti_ opera tibns\ i^Aftet oTeorgaiviziiig 

the office, OPME-withdirew^ ' By l-^^S *the; "CS3!A? btfice w^s^qn^its own. Despite 

the^ ear.lisr confusion 'and '^thfe^ divided authojsglty. there, was cadlaboration. betwfeen 

ttee BMA 'and 'the OPMfi "cfETA" officS, and foofictionai links- liavQ been *slowly ^cr.'^ed - 

- ' * ' • ^ ' \ ^ ' ^* ^ •* o *# 

betfween Title Z programs an^ PS£^; . ♦ ' ' • *' ' *- ■ 

What'ef feot,' if any, "did CEm jiav%,on' the city'5 mimpower objectives?' 'ihfe^ 
Act itself speaks in iJroad.- .terms , ^ving prime -^spon so jfs J.atitudel to detide goals 
a^id priorities*. ' ' , ' ^ ^ ' - r ^ • 



Goals of CETA 



arip not v^r^ 



The objectives stated* in the Cit^y's Annual Plans were broad ai^ not y^ry 

specific- They , 'we re much. 'like tho^ of pre-CETA day3; i.e. / to improye* t;iie era- 

, * / • . 

ployability of ^ thfe-^poaa: and^disadvantaged^ and to develop jobs for ;these fJerSons- 

These goals stirred little debate; The BMA expressed t^hem *in the following tems 

in its FY 1974 grant ^application '(page 8) ' , a ^ ' 



' 1, A^division th^t is .supbosed to be endSd ill ''1977 by pYiysically integrating 
, the^ staffs, of both offices under one* roof. ' , • 

\* 2. H<2)we^er , #i-th6ut Federal regulations and DOL direction the planned .admin i 
strative jo'i^iing of the two.of f ices'^uid the •slwly evolving program links might: 
. not have occurred. * ^ - ^ 



••Mayar Kevin Hi White, tttrough the Boston Manpower Area "-Planning' ' { 
^ \ Council, Vri9,l direct loca^ effo^pts toward a^ i sting ^ the ' poorer resi- 
dents of the MAtc 'in developing education- and skills -to enable them . * 
<o find meaningful employment,. *MtopoWer^ monies would be used 'with * ^ 
other resources' to iAcrea«e the income and employabilitr^ of "Hie urban 
^' poQXf to expaijd. -employment .opportuni'ti-es*,, and to create a skilled . ' 

Jabor force to teetl' the need^ of local indUstrie^. Specifically, maij- 
^ «^ power planning must be^concdmed with the entire ^range of economic 'and 
> educatioi>al issues which >a'f feet the ^eimings arid employability 6 f — * 

Boston* area residents..," . ' * , 

Uie FY- 1975 and 1976 grant cC^jplications Used much the same language. Such academic 
niceties as displacem^t effects', the nature of the expected gain in employability, 
the amount,, or its duration went unaddfessed. I - 

Specif A^c goals have to be gleaned from the perfortoai^ce standards developed- 
for the ^(^fi^erent programs ^und^ by the BMA. ^EVo criteria have predominated. * ^ 
One has be^n the maintenance of enrollment levels at 90 percept, so that, slots 
W0UI4 not remain 'empty, stipend* rponies left' unspeijt, and people ^ not helped who ^ 



gould have been'. For all 



but ytin-^cshool youth, ttie second criterion has beeh place- 



ment in* an unsubsidized job. Wage above a^ specified lev^l or levels. .Uie 

focus 'has b«een short' te^. Bfeing hired and working one day constitutes a "job 

aild 



counts' ir- 



. ERLC 



^placement, CIt must pccur within 60 days after leaying a progreun 
^respective whether ^le person or the prog;ram f9und the job.) - 

There w^re no publicly debated and adopted performance staridaCrds before FY 
1975. 'Ihe first opportunity f oi^ Tadvisory council consideration of perfomuuice 
stan<^ards was associated with FY ^197^ planr^.j:ig. The FY. 1974 plan ha^^ incor^ora- 
tedl standards in pre-C^T^A agency 'contract^ (a^ter BMA consultation with regional 
. DOL staff). Th^e standards adopted for FY 1975 were .softened versions of the"^ 1974 
ones. The. FY'1975 standards wer6 'based on a combination of actual accomplish- 

ment and- c6nsi(ierations of feasibility ,^ and permitted modification if warranted 

' ' • : • ' . • y 

bf poor labor marjcet conditions. Nonetheless, the BMA would like to ti^h^ten . 

stsuic^ards to spur program improvement. - v . 

Reliance on job placements as a standard was a caorryover from pre-CETA- days. 

The agencies lost no opportunity to'^^te their corcviction "that J^Jashington" 

disbursed maua'power chiefly on th^is basis before CETA. Worried about the future 

intentions of the DOL and the Congress, . the' agencies'*maintained tl^a't FY 1976 

^re-CE,TA retention 'measures based on 3-nsonth and 6-month follow-ups were not paift 

of the official performance standards. Although incorporated in BMA contracts 

with the agencies for internal use by 6mA staff only. Advisory Council Committees 

did not us^ retention rates ip evaluating programs in FY ,1975 o^'FY 1976 planning, 

* ' 12 
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w4vef, the BMA has let contra<^t^*''in 1975, 1976, and 2977 t® f ollow ,up Title. I 
trainees, at first only termineest of skilled training programs but broardtened 
in the second and third yeairs to cover most programs. lo additic^n, careful evalu- 
ation'' studies have been conducted by the BMA of the City's ^ast three^ Summer 
Pfogram ' for ^donomicalJ^ Disadvantaged. Youth (SPEt)Yf and' an<Jther will be conduce 
^ted its 1977 one. " ^ " \ \ 

There *haS' been only a* slight shift ik favor of other, possibly more appro- 
pria£e , standards . In 1976, for example^ as a result -of agency and corami^ttee 
in^iative, the predominance, of job placenfents for out-of-school youth programs 
was irtodified by giving more weight to oth^r desi3;$Lble goal's, sxich as returning 
to schopl full-time^ * More import^tly, in' FY 1977 the BMA introduced 'standards 
Incorporating rete^ntion; that is, continuity of e^^ployment. The FY 1977 'grant 
applicatipn included a 90 percent ^retfention rate for 30 (Jays* for most programs. 
S^me thought, was given to including wage gains in staindards, but sketchy and 
dubious pre-CETrf earnings data h^v^ ruled that iciea out. The dominant agencies, « 
however, have gluag to the excessiv'ely sfibrt r,\in standard of job placement at a 
reasonable wage, especially for adult J^rograms So far perfoarmauce standards have 

not 'been used sysematically in planning, ctl though such a us,e is contemplated for 
1 ' 

the FY 1978 Plan. As' late as 1976, there- were insufficient data and enough / 
dbubts ailx)Ut theif reliability to rely on attainment of performance standards to^ 
decide f *cuts . At fault was the inability of the BMA "to develop an intemaS. 

information system ^^rapaile of providing -the data needed to monitor ^md evaluate 
programs. ^ . 

* Use in planning of the 'findings of the longitudinal follow-up surveys has, .* 
been modpst. Follow-»up information has served to verify ay^ency data and ap- 
parently he}>ped the BMA staff to make recommendations for FY 1977 prograih re- 
Suctfons and to recommend FY 1977 contiJacts. The survey also will be used in 
FY 1978 planning. However,, the xelatyrely Small number of completed interviews 
per program makes for absolutely . large"^ standard errors, ^cept for^a few large 
programs. ' # . * . . - ^ 

The evaluations of SPEDY hav.e contributed to 'better staff and agency under- 

i • ' 

staaiding;of the v^iety of "program benefits to different youth and have envied 
operators t(j) distinguish- between favorable ^nd unfavorable gites* However, de- - 
tails of the evaluations have not be€n provided tp the Adv.is^ry Council or its 



1. However, stauxdards have been used by the staff as a basis for corrective 

action, a^ well as for the preparation of recommendations to '^camnittees about 
contractor proposals, ^ . ^ • 

i ' 1321 ^ . • ' ... 



cynnittee ' f or cquncil "members to make indep^deht judgments'. * .* • ^ , 

1he,BMA and Advisory Council" had nq 'resjirvations that Title I was for the 
poor, for th6 econo^aically 'disadvantaged whether unemployed ^under-en^loyed, or 
not. Minority, group members^ especially xthose with erratic work histories and- 
limited educations^cdntinu^d to he pj;ime clientele. ,In contrast^ pre-CETA* MDTA 
progrcuas could have trained minority , group members who were not economiccd^ly 
disadvantagedr and,^ of course, MDTA prograifts were not limite*d*to residents^ of the 
City of Boston • * • . 

The decision about which, groups ainong^» the disadvantaujed were to be served 
was based on^a detailed analysis qf the ''universe of need;," the designated 
groups were much like those ^receiving manpower services before c£ta. There wer^ 
a few shifts-in emphasis however . With CETA, Boston gave greater attention to 
drug auidicts , and ex-offenders and pos'sibly less to xn-school youth, although- 
these modest redirections were not made imm^Arately or simult^eously . Later,- 
under advocacy pressures, women's interests received greater emphasis^ as did 
minority groups other than Bl^ck. 
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Structure and Rol^ 



tike CETA 23-member Cas of mid-1976) advisory council , renamed the l5!ayor*-s 

1 

Employment and Training Advisory Council (METAC) , currently hag a siibstructure 



of 13 committees (formerly called subcoumi J!f ees ) responsible for different 
functional areas; in contrast the ^JAPC had just four initially. Committee chair- 
persons are METAC members, but other^ committee members need not be and' often are 
not. Committee members are drawn from agencies with manpower programs) and from 
other organizations, public and private, in related fields, or au:e individuals 
with pertinent experience or technical Ipiow ledge. The METAC and Its committees 
meet monthly and more frequently during the Hectic one^r two months jprior to 
the submission of the grant application or whe^ critical issues arise. All 
meetin^^ are opAi to the public. Assigned to each commitjfi^ is a BMA staff 
member. * 

The organizations and individuals on the' METAC^still reflect the b^sic 
orientation of the pre-CETA MAPC. Its members were chose by BMA officials in 
consultation with key agencies^ to reflect their mUUual philosophy of commurtfty 
paurticipation and advocacy. Wie council was conceived as a shield, or buffer, 
against city. officials unacquainted with, or unsympathetic^ to, the nature and 
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^1. From the pre-CETA indentif ication of MAPC 



' ' ojDjecti>>es of the ftianpower programs created in the 1960 *s to fight the war 
. • against poverty the decision to serve only the economically disadvantaged, 

* * * • 

whidh has been reiterated repeatedly, is a product of th^ proponents of this 
philosophy oh the ^dvisocy council. ^ 

In addition to ten'MfiTAC Standing Committees Cse^ Table 1,) with mixed 
membership,' there also are a Membership and Rules ComDociittee , composed only of 
♦1ETAC members, and a Steering Committee, composed of the chairpersons of' the . 
y . Stamding Committees . Most of the Committees do tnore than oversee specific 

^ functions or programs. Uiey' also are advocates for unique elements of the eco- 
nomically (ifj^advcLntaged, as for. example, the Youth Affairs- Committee , the Ethnic 
Linguistics Minorities Committee, the Substance Abuse Committee ot thel^omen's 
Gfommittees., Only the Employment Service, and. Job Training Committe.es approach, 
^e strictly functional tin their concerns. 

The committee structure of ''the METAC evolved as new grbups and needs aros'e 
but it evolved without explicit consideration of the appropriate membership. It 
^ wag natural that groups with . a~ direct interekt^ in specific nJ^power programs 
would become n^embers. Since FY 1974, the number of committees has grown from 
four (un4er MAPC) to the current thirteen^^ndicltive of the expamsion in the 
number of priority gr^fefcji^^ejg(^ served, and of their involvement^n the process. 
T » The increase in-^ committees is^a measure of the responsiveness^of the BMA and METAC* 

, to local needs. *• • 

*. 

^ ^ The compositipfi or size bf the committees had never been explicitly speci- 

* «. - * ♦ 

- fied. This issue had caused uneasiness for some time and came to a head when a 

proposal 'submitted by- am agency which was not a committee member, was rejected 

in favor of a proposal of an agency which Wcis a voting member and which voted on 

Its own proposal. The. rejected agency raised the qyestion frpm the floor during 

a regular open METAC meeting. It is to the credit of the process "iJiat the ^TAC 

structure permitted this criticism to be voiced^ accepted it, amd developed 

guidelines that reduced the influence of agencies on committees and estaib^lshed 

, / maximum sizes., Nonetheless, METAC receptivity was in anticipationiof imminent 

changes ini^tJOL regulations that required a restructuring of committee membership. * 

table 1 lists cc^nmittee members By sector affiliation: government/ business, 

including both profit and nonprofit, program operators, clients, tec'hj;(ical r^- 

^ source people, aind union. The new memb^sKip rules required that n^^ seqtor 

f could .comprise more .than one-l^hird of a committee and that no agenc^ with a CETA- 

funded program could^ have more than one voting member. Furthermore, members of 
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TABLE 



^ - Affiliation of Members of METAC Camuittees- Boston 
" ^ 1976^ • • 



Committee 


•Number 
^f -^m- 
niittea, 
Membely 


l"* Member's Affiliation ^ " * , 
. J « . (percentage) 


Govt^rnm 


ent 


Business * 


1 

Prograin' Operator 


Client • 


Technical 
Re source 


Union 

— ■ p> 


other- 


vity 


Sjtato 

■■-I ■ 


1 — ^ 


Funded 
by BMA 


Not funded 
by BMA 

/ 


partic- 
pants 


non- . 
parti- 
cipan ts 


1. Job Training' 


5 


0 


' 2* 


0 


5* 


0 . 


0 


0, 


0 


0 


0 


p ' ^ 

2 . Ethnic/Cinguib.tic 
Minorities 


13 


1 




0 




2* 


0 ' 


1* ' 


2 


0 


0 


3. Employment Services 


10 


0 


\ 1 


3 


5 


1 - 


0 


o' 




0 


0 ^ i 


4. YouUi 


13 


3 


2 


» 

0 

— ^ 


6 


0 \ 


1^ 


0 


« 1 

i 


0 


0 - 


5. Substance Abuse 


;io' 


1 ' 


lo 


'9 * ■ 


1* 


3* 




5 

0 




0 


0 

« 


6. Older Workers 
« ^ 


14 


• 3 


2 




\ 2* 


5 . 


0 * - 


2 


1^ 


' 0 




7. Offender's 

1 — r — . — , — i 


16 


2 


2 


0 - . 


4 


— % 

2-. 


0 ' 


, 4* ' 


1 


0 

« 


0 


8. "L^bor Market 
Acivisory 


12 


1* 


2 


3 ' 


X 


1 

0 


" — T"' 

0 


0 


1 




4*, 


' \ b 
9. Women s 


20 ^ . 


4 


1 . 


0 


2 


4 


0 / 


^ 1 


7 


0 


1 


.0 . EEO^ 


8 


1 


1 


2 


r " 






^0 


0 


0 


♦1 


a. Omit PSE, mendDership and rules ^ 
Women's Comjoittee and EEO Commj 


and Steering Cbmniittees. 
ttee each have one representative of a federal aoencv each.' 



*mlSl^r was°a§sfgned ¥S''L6h!" " ^ committee member had nore than one affiliation, 'the 
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Agencies which submitted groposal^ could not vote on them; however^ they could ^ 
participate in the discussions. • . ^ 



The Plannring Process ♦ . > 

• At one .time the Steering Comraittee and the ME.TAC but now only the METAC 
recotoend the basic allocation of funds and priprities> which constitute the - 
aumual planning strategy. The individual committees deal with their programs 



or interests within this framework,. 



Once an official estimate of the City's Tj^tle I allocation * for the , 
fortl^coming fiscal year becomes known, the planning process begins with the ' 
preparation by a staff task force of an annual planning strate^. -"The latter*' 
is presented, alyng with^the staff's justification to the committees for their 
recommendation to the* fyll METAC. The planning siirategy distribute next year's 
funds by type of program or service, such as institutional skill training, or 
ctssessment, and among broad- client categories, such as youth or adults, as well 
t> as auaong specific segments, such as ^^-^Kenders. The strategy, of course. Can 
be predisposed towards the existing urogram and agency mix. 

After the METAC has^'adopted an annual strategy, tSie staff task, force / guided 
by criteria which the committees have helped devise, examines ,proEl?&als; submit- 
ted\by the agendas. Next the task force's recommendations about proposals, are 
reviewed by the approptiate committees for their recommendation to the METAC. 
Committees will. also review performance standards recommended by the staff, 
. again passing them on to the METAC for its acceptance.' The, METAC 's recoramenda- 
tion»ithen go to the Mayor for his acceptance. ^ These ifecoiranendations constitute 
the major components the specific contracts negotiated between the BMA and 
program operators. Here the Committee s^vliif they choose^ ran also play ah active 
roj^e, although they seldom have. • * 

E)\jiring the fiscal year, major conttact mo<ilf ications follow the same route. 
In addition with METAC approval, new^ contracts for new programs can be initiated 
by Coanittees, who'recrfmmend the issuance o^ Requests-for-Pro^)C)sals (RFP'sJ along 
with committee developed and approved criteria.* • ^ 

The* METAC recoinmenxiation to the Mayor can be influenced by the City Council, 
because it must accept any 'Federal funds coming in to the City, as well as tapprove 
their use. The Council thus can refuse to approve, the Plan, which comes, to it 
from the Mayor, if the Council has its own views about specific programs or - 
agencies. The Coiincil cannot increase a program's funds but it -can delete them. 
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Last year^ for 'exait^Jle^ the Council refused to approve the plan unless a. con-^^ . 

/ » ' h 1 ■ 

troversial jprogram to place minorities in constructiien jobs was dropped • 

. ' |J^'Ehe majors. 4ssues> .then,, to which the committ^s have confined themselves 

ha^e been the development of performance standards (done in Spring; 1975), the '^ 

review and. approval . of spfecif ic^proposals by contracting ^agencies , cuid the re- 

view and approval of ^tlio^e parts of theT grant application within a committefe^^ 

•sphere of interest. Hjp coMiittees so far have received only linjited information 

on.cin erratic basis about '^hfi sta?f*s evaluating aAd monitoring activities.* As. 

a resxxl't, cc5mmittee involvement here has-been slight, lliere has 'been no reg\llar^, ^ 

systematic''rep<^rt^"to .committees show^g ^the nurfc^er of individuals ^rv^ by pro- ' 

graon^f the'' results , cuid the mon^y expended, nor of ti^e extent to which agensies 

2 • ^ 

have met perfonnance standards-. ^ 

-this information gap is the result of the difficulties 6ie BMA has had in * 
establishing a Manajgement* Information System (MIS) , in , part because of politi- 
cal and organizational constraints. In addition, the grow^ in the number of 

CQpraiittees 'and 'the large number of ME TAG and committee members have made tiie 

» * . 

'timely dissemination of information extsaremely* difficult. Comraxttee members 
have been forced to make decisions without adequate inforiij^tion , because of the ^ 
'late arrival of importcoit. documents apd lack of time to study them. Information 
is basic to the participatory process £f it is to contribute^ to th« success of . 
decentralization and decategorization. . • 

Despite the open'ness of the. advisory system,^ and the involvement of a large 
number of agencies and individuals in a vigorous participatory process, the ^ 
question ifitill needs to be* answered whether, the additional costs of each member's 
time and energy and t±te addi^onal costs of administration have led to correspond- 
ing benefits to the planning process .itself \and t^ the mix and quality of 
services? It. is , difficult to say "whether" there has been an overall improvement*' 
in the (Quality and e^ectiveness of progisams. Nonetheless, gains have- resulted in. 

' ■ • ■ T ■• .. > 

1. "ie prime sponsor wa's able to' maintain the progi^am by funding it out of 
unspent funds from the prior 'fiscal year. ^ * 

2. ' ^owevax peS^ormamce standards have been us^d regularly, by the staff to^^ 
prepare recommenda^tions' about program proposals srobmittfe'd by agencies. Ihese 
background aK^lyses l^ave 'never been re'Ieased "to the' committees or METAC. Pe;-- 
formance stanofe^f also have been used^ by the Staff to help 'pTO^ait^ improve theiir 

^performance. A ndtably su UtOS ful correc.tiye^ction followed a' special examination 
•in 1975 of skill training programs using agei^ ^records of placements and place- 
ment wage^. ' . * ^ ' . * ** ' * 



the forni of improvements in specific programs (such as skill .training follow- 
ing a special^ staff study that led to corrective action). Moreover, meirtoers 
of the METAC and its committee substructure accelerated development of both > 
the MIS and the evaluation system by cpnst^t criticisms in' open meetings of 
the dJarth of information for sound depision -making. The BMA staff was ex- \ 
tremely sensitive to the frequency and. f ranJcness of these comments, Ihey proved 
increasingly embarrassing. ^ . . . 

Hie time aifd ener3ry|devQrted to participatory decision-making has not yet 
led to significant changes in terms of inno^ativeness or local adaptability, 
the key justifications of* CteTA. ' Still, 'the system yas able to incorporate thr^e 
rather successful youth progrcims (one a national demonstration project) . New 
agencies' represented by new. groups were the vehicles for innovation* Hieir 
entry nationally caused conflict, because they became rivals fot funds and had 
the ^tential of becoming articulate spokesmen for the same (or similar) clicmji. 
'Moreover, the pooling of agency experience and wisdom has led to improved tecn- 
nical and operational decisions and possibly to better plcuining and policy 
decisions. Beneficial changes in existing programs ha'C^e occurred, but these^ • 
have not been widespread not substantial*- 

On the other h^^, the intrusion of local political considerations, in the 
recommendation of specific activities and agencies could have weakened the 
system as a* source of help to disadvantage minority groups, because of a l^ck of 
piTlitical organization ahd relatively few votes compared to other groups,' ^is 
has.^ happened just otice'and then temporarily.^ Most of the conflict has occurred 
among disadvantaged groups,, including minorities , conteadinfv for a shrinking - 
pot of moj^ey^ "Hie system potentially become mofe vulnerable to local pres- 
sures to divert "manpower 'funds to uses' of dubious merit, questionable, that is, 
if the criterion is one of raising the employability af the chronioally-poor . 
Ovesal^ then, there has been no deterioration in services and some gain-s in 
th&ir quality, with potential for more. 

The METAC also' was 'designed to make aa independent cpntritjution as a , 
system of <^cks and balances to. protect the legitimate interests of different 
groups and to insure an e^jaitable distribution of CETA resources.^ Over the 
longer run, such, a system was likely to prevent domination by any one interest, 
a. goal of special importance where many diverse groups Hi^ve greait needs but the 
resources to meet them are s.canty. 



r 



1, When the Cit^ Council refuse^l to agree to. the inclusion, of a minofrty 
hiring^ prqgram in construction in the 'FY 1977 plan, 

' . . ■ 1,28, • ■ 



An open decision-making process probably was needed to protect politi- 
cally weak and vulnerad^le conwiiinity agencies and their economically disadveoitaged 
clients, as w411^as to preverlt the use of programs for the political advantage 
of city officials. The METAC's predecessor, the pre-CETA MAPC, was fashioned as 
such a safegxiard. The METAC perpetuated this tole. Hie METAC's openness, ac- 
cessibility, and composition, including the substantial agency representation, 
were inten^onaj, Ihey were to minimize the chance of secret, ^litically domi- 
'nated decisions inimical to the interests of existing community based agenci|p 
serving the poor. The decision to^restrict the prime sponsor sh^ to the City, 
rather than iciclude the other cocununities covered by the MAPC, had a similar 
purpose. It was feared that these^ two of which w^re relatively affluent, would^ 
object to a policy of serving only'thft. economically disadvantaged. It ^Iso 
jvas questioncible whether one and possibly a second community were part of Boston's 
labor market, as defined by committing possibilities, • ^ 

The deliberately nurtiired openness and accessibility of the METAC was 
responsible i«—«»i^impor tan t way iJor the* evolution of a more cooperative rela- 
tionship yjfetween tH^ agencies and the BMA, after an initial year -^Dr^ longer 
acrimorty and distmost Xhat contributed to the BMA's administrative failings. 




METAC offered a for\imi in which serious concerns could be aired, particularly 
,by community agencies most endangered by the pending cuts in Title I allocations. 

. The refusal of the BMA to disproportionately reduce anyN?ingl6 agency 
•and the METAC * s^ adoption, despite the BMA*s opposition, of a local "hold- 
harmless" formula, also played important roles. But l)otl^ were products^of the 
council* and- its process,' The/METAC was" a visible symbol that Title I programs 
belonged'to the fcity^S poor and their agencies. Representatives of these 
agencies had -helped design the Council and had significant roles in its decision- 
mciking process. Th^ MEfAC structxire precluded City ♦Hall domination of the pro- 
cess, even if it had so desired, ah'd precluded the possibAity of political en- 
croachment (ipon, or even the absorption of, agencies and their prograims. 

The fact that some decisions had to be privately negotiated do^s hot, 
vitiate this , conclusion. Such decisions came to the METAC for its approval, 
and if they had not, could have been appealed to it. One weakness of the METAC, 
of course, was the difficulty outside agencies had penetrating the system. Yet 
t|iey did, and probably will continue to do so ♦ 
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BMA; Internal 'Organization and Functiohs , . * 

r"^ ^ ; * • * 

>Etie con^aratively low priority giVen by the Mayor <to Titl^e^ I activities 

has me«nt a lack of serious involvement and' direction at this level. These 
programs have not been a critical concern to the> Mayor* for a number of pos- 
sible reasons: the danger of white backlash, especially m an election year 
in whichschool integration wais Van in^ortant issue;^ the. relatively small share 
that CETA Title I mon^y is of *t2he* total city budget; and the^ seriousness of 
other municipal problems. The Mayor's offi-ce in effect has le-^t'the BMA con- 
siderable freedom, to develop its own policies. Perhaps, the Inevitable conse- 
quences of^ establishing a new officer the BMA has been unable to escape a 
pattern of "crisis" management, and adcSpt a style of .deliberate long-range 
planning and decision-making^ guided' by e?cplicit detailed goals. ^ 

The ^absence from the start of City Hall interest in Tittle I l)rojgrams was 
an asset. Left to develop unimpeded "was the participatory process and its 
inclusion of agencies anti gro\:^s represen1:ing the disadvantaged that- assured 
continuation of programs al^-eady serving them. The existence of the Council 
in turn greatly reduced the likelihodd of City Hafll efforts to impose its 
views on Title' I activities (but not, as noted below on the BMA's freedo;n to 
hire, fire, and reward its staff) . 

Not unlike other prim6 sponsors, the BMA subcontracts the city's Title I 
eirployment and training programs, making the BMA strictly an Administrative 
body. It also suBcpntracts some of its ac^nistrative functions. Mcfriitoring 
_of youth programs" has been assigned to the City's Youth Activities Commission, 
and f^low-up to' a private* non-profit institution. Nonetheless, the responsi- 
bilities of the BMA are vast. The employment ^d training network in Boston 
is -cdmplex. There are many diverse interest groups, ^and many rivalries among 
program operators and among client groups^ There are also conflicts between 
the 3MA and other public bodies. The intensity of the conflicts and rivalries 
have softened considerably since the first year or more c# the CETA as. agencies 
recognized thlt they were not goin^ to be destroyed and as they acquii^ed a • 
meaningful voice in th^ decision -making process, « 

The staff of the BMA needed the managerial skill^, sensitivities, and 
per^nalities to accommodate these competing interests, as ' we 11 as considerable 
understanding of manpower programs. Many of the original^taf f lacked these ^ 
critical qualifications. St^ff quality and dedication were mixed. In some 
cases, K^gh calibre people were obtained and remained part of the st^ff; ;in 
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other cases, potentially able'people did 'not perform satisfactorily because 
of- a lack of cottfetinent, or lefll by the time they had become experienced for ' 

* more permn^t employment or for advancement. Turnover, 'especially in the 

* fi^t two yeaysr has been high, making! t difficult to establish a weil^ 
integrated, coordinated organization. The staff's lack of civil service status 
h4& its, toll. Furthenrore*, the Manpower Administration was not helped by 
inhjeriting a sfeaff with conflicting loyalties because a top a(Jministrator re- 

' mained employed at the BMA after being' superseded. 

The( background of the 'staff has remained diverse in terms of -education ^ 
and ex^Serience. Hae two top of^cials h^ve spent 'many years as administrators 
of manpower prog'rams, bojiii-^^sing f rom^2;elatively low positions in*community 
action agencies' that are now iir$>ortant contractors. JCey staff personnel h^e 
.an understanding of manpower programs and of local political realities, but^ 
lack the pame grasp of administrative personnel psaotices. In contrast, many§^ 
* of 'the other straff have had some manpower experience, but in Jj^mited spheres. 
Few have had prpfessional trciining in manpower or economics, and none have had 
fo.rmal training in personnel management and in administration, nor^ in statistics 
and evaluation *techniques . - . , 

The political nature of city employment has not let the have enougb 

* freedom to hire whom it wants on a merit basi-^^, no^ has it been free to rentove 
staff members tdr poor performance.' There has been , inefficiency and inaccuracy 
m the work of the BMA staff who act; as liaisons betw^n the^^MA and agencies , 

' , and who provide crucial information to the METAC committees. It *is not always 
^ clear whether these deficiencies are due to inadequate internal communication 
^ ojf' due Xo the perSOrtUl qualifications and motivation of some of the liaisons. 
Despite the political cpnstraints on BMA adiijirfi staters ^v;er- time staff ef- 
fectiveness has improved, exceptionally able people 'have been hired, ^and on 
balance the calibre of the 'BMA\ staff now probably is the same as^that of the 

Regional ETA. * - ' ^ - 

♦ • 

Bos tin was not preoared to assume its )prime sponsorship until October , 

1974, the ^beginning of the second ^quarter of FY 1975. During the^first quarter 
the DOI^ad to directly fund -contractors . The BMA expended considerable ef- 
fort in the 'first fiscal, year to es^tablishing a viable— organization, despitfe the 
existence of a plannincj^^^^af f for over a ^^j^BX. The first yeaif also was a 
trial period in which the authority of the BMA and METAC was tested by the 
agencies. Existing contractors, especially community agencies, were highly 
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'suspicious 9^^^^^he' City ''s intent, ^anxious, about^ts political intrusion, and 
dismayed abgut-i-nevi table funding cuts under th^^itle I allocation formula. 
The agencies saw -tki^r survival threater>ed. " • - 

I aV the Sfuoae'time thq 8MA*s -authorit^^ bver the agencies wa3 seriously pcfii- 
-pro^dsed by the lackj^f a reliable^ MIS and b^ staffing problems. The BMA had 
to ^are .control ovfer hiring decisions and^as hurt by » the tumovet, which was 
in part a direct consequence of the fofmer constraint. Agency cUs trust and the 
tfMA's iijfonnatioh hiat^us. precluded a rational* choice of agencies and programs; . 
planning was administratively in^ssibl^. * Det;eriorating economic , conditions §in 
the ar^a, which 'impeded 'chanced of ineeting program goals exacerlDated the prob- 
lemv making agencies even more reluctant to cdoperate^in developing an MI.S , 
having .no fi^m commitment 'that their^c^ta would not be turned against them. ' 
The 'fact that the -goal of the^ initial MIS effort seemed to be one of identify- 
ing ineligible enrollees confirmed agency fears. A sexious irritant was the 
known, hostility of a. few o^ the\BMA staff ioward certain ^encies w^ose per- 
fotmance was thought to^be poor, their program data unreliable, and their 
adnjinistrative expenses exce'^^i^-e . . . - 

Role .of the Regional ETA 

During' the transition period^ ufifortunately , the regionaL ETA had to 'reduce 
and 'reassign its staff; it probably could not have undertjaJ^n as assertative 
an adyisory role as i^ would have liked. 'Tq/the BMA, the regional office seemed- 
less an initiator of action th'an a reactor to problems of prime 'sponsors . From 
the-viewpomt of prime sponsor, the regional office did not provide help 'when 
it was 3ought at critical junctions, so that problems intensified and becJ^e* 
source^ of censure and embarrassment.. In some cases , regional o'ffice may* 
have been unable • to provide prompt, clear cut answers because of national office 
indecision. However, PMA people thouc^t there was too few regional staff aus- ' 
signed to Boston, and too little continuity in those assigmed, reasons enough 
^for communication delays; In addition, older, experienced 'members of the BMA 
considered some of the regional office representatives assigned to Boston as 
young, and without enough familiarity with local manpower complexities and with- 
, out enough decision-making autho'ri^ to be^ helpful' in resprlving politically 
sensitive issues. These attitudes . led , to resentment rejected, for example, 
in a conspicuous ^absence of BMA personnel from (or erratic attendance at) 
traiining sessions conducl^d by the regional office's ManpowarTrainii^ig Institute 
(MTI) . In turn, this apparent indif fer'^nce persuaded the regional office that 



the BM|i did not want help, and contributes io a mutual questioning of niotives, , ^ 
Itegionai office staff are' convinced that better atten'dance of BMA personnel 
at these meetings would have enabled the BMA eivoid a nuinb.er of administra- 
tive pitfalls, 'inqluding the failure^ to establish a satisfactory financial 
management system' (FM?) . , .... * • ^ ^ 

Uie CE^A- PSE staff felt even more l^penly about what they considered a, 

lack of initiative 'on the p^t of the regional DOI^, They felt that if it had 

» \ 
been less passive,, some -of the serious problems later enqountered over"^ eligi- 

bility and <pther alleged infractidns of regulaticais could have been prevented, ^ - 

iJi^y bemoaned tiie indecision, delays and ex-post tapto changes in regulations 

and in> their interpretati^ . It is difficult to reconcij/e their complaints with 

the faat th'at the regional of fice earlier had criticized the ^tiy's administra- ♦ 

tion of PEP in. a formal report and was alert tc5* prevent- similar problems with 

PSE, However, by then there probably was enough mutual %aspicion regarding 

motives to, hinder a constructive cpllaberation. * . * . ^ 

r . 

Probably more fundamental was that the help sought by th^ BMA was not 
strictly technical or even interpretative. Caught between the iteeds (and early^ 
fecirs) of • its contractors, the BMA needed help in resolving conflicting politi- 
cal pressures that was administratively impossible for the ETA to^ render, Mdrer 
over> the BMA's initial^ perception was that the regional office's role was to 
help the prime sponsor achieve its goals , if" it sought help, but otherwise not 
to intefere. The City's PSE staff shared these views. But they also were 

' caught between antithetical pressures, the expectation , of a City administration 
in. an election year, and Federal regulations calling for impartial siccess to 

, publicly funded jobs, 

.Contrary ^o the BMA's perception, from an outsider's perspective, the 
calibre candor and cooperativeness of th€ regional DOL staff assigned to^ 
Boston Jias been impressive- In general, these personnel have been knowledgeab.le , 
hard-working, not insensitive to local political cind organizational nuances, 
objective, JDUt not rigid. However, they have been spread thin and. .have found 
few chances to visit agencies.* They may also have been handicapped by the 
inability of the BMA to quickly develop an internal informatiorl system. The 
information has been available in organized form in the agencies but has re- 
mained inaccessible for systematic cirid continuous ^monitoring and evaluation by 
the BMA and for the preparation of reports needed by the regional office. 




1. A single source of most "manpower funds m an area-has simplified the 
research task of gathering data, 
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In the first -year of CETA, there were two regional liaisohs- with the 
priin% sponsor. Both individuals had been 'assigned to Boston during the pre- 
CETA period of categorical programs and had hel^d usher in CET^ Nei\He£p^as 
inexperienced or unacquainted with Boston *s problems. However> by the second 
'year there -was* only ohe^liaison. By' the third year, this individual' had left ' 
'and had been replaced by ,a person' with considerable experierice l^ut in another 

'*area. ♦ » ^ ' 

Regional ETA rejiresentatiyes worked closely with Boston iA helping' in5>le- 
ment CETA. Short of doing the task themselves-)--lt is difficult to see how they 
could have done more. Hielr counsel about a variety of issues fielped the ©MA 
resolve its funding dilenroas. However^ the regional 3taff / despite technical 
advice and constant urging, we're unable to ''speed early development of two es^ 
sential administrative tools. ^ The sparse content of the quarterly reports 
required by the DOL might have misled the- BMA, aryi possibly even the regional 
offices,' about the priority to be given to developing these tools.' 

Admittedly the regional staff were unable to devot^.as much- time- as it 
would have liked to personal contacts and on-sit§ visits. Chai>ges in congreS- 
sional funding during t^e first fiscaJr year required modifications frequently 
enough to divert a substantial proportion of the'^time from field york to proces- 
sing paper flow. In addition, staff time had to.be -shifted from Title 
'issues to investigate charges levied against the City'^ VSE program. 

Nonetheless, the regional ETA was instrumental in estrablishing a FMS in 

the BiMA, in forcing development of MIS, and in the BMA's impldmentimg of affirma- 

* J • ^ 

tive action procedure. The regional of/ice also was critical ip speeding 

reform of the administration of PSE. ' * ^ ' t , 

The BMA had to react when the DOL rated the pef;formance of the Boston prime 

sponsor as unsatisfactory in FY 19^6 because of inadequ*ate financial reportii\g./ 

* 

An acceptable FMS was 'installed by a regional ETA fiscal expert on temporary 
loan to th^ BMA. Furthermore, if it had not been for constant pressure from 
'the regional office, the development ^ first . of a manual and then of an auto^ted 
MIS might have been delayed^ even further. ' (The automated system sl^ill has a 
few lingering problems to solve before it becomes fully operative.)' The estab- 
lishment of an EEO committee of the METAC and th^ appointment of an «firmative 

1. Only 20 other prime sponsor^ including Massachusetts Balance of State, 
out of the nation's total of 431, were rated unsatisfactory- Ten of the 21 un- 
satisfactory prime sponsors were in the fhree -states of New York, New Jersov ^ 
and Indiana, and ten wer^ older cities, or included older cities, with substan- 
tial .urban decay. Only 6 of the 21 were not in East Coast States or Puerto 
Rico, 4nd only one was west of the Mississippi River! Differences in regional 
offici application of -Federal regulations might be involved- 
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^'cUon officer were the result of simultaneous pressujre from both, the DOI^and 
' the Women's Conanittee. These results, among other things Suggest the neces- 
itv/^f a' continuing federal presence - 



sit 



• •( . Ci-ty manpower, administrators contended that the Regional ETA failed to 
provide adequate technical assistance « It» is difficult to measure adequacy, 
but the Regional DOL staff did nJake personal visits to the BMA/ and the regional 
office also conducted one -day and two^ay training sessions in a "ide range of 
subjeAs and at varying degrees of depth for Regional prime sponsor staff and 
advisory coikcil members.. According to the Regional DOL,' the reduction, in its . 
personnel and the inability to reallocate staff promptly because -of civil ser- 
vice' restrictions pro'mpted the regiorial office to d6v6iop a group basis, for pro- 
*viding technifial aid through' conferences and seminars.' The initial eit?)hasis 
was on monitoring and prime sponsor administration, not planning' There were 
some inherent but temporary limitations.. Few of the ETA staff had- conducted ' 
'Classes before; few had had formal classes in economics or in manpower. Tne 
s,taff of. the prxme "sponsors- varied widely in education,' experience and knowledge 
of »manpower'af fairs. Over time, teaching experxenc^as bee^ acquired '^d 
"methods devised to handle diverse growps with disparate .backgrounds more 
effectively. , • . ' 
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Boston, under the MDTA, had established- sopJ[iisticateS agencies which 
adminis;tered a wide raijge of categorical program]?. The two largest contin-^ 
ued to be community based organizations. ABCD^ the largest, is'^Bostoh's 
Community Action Agency, the other is OIC. The third large^ one was the , 
former MDTA multiskill center operated by the Boston School Department (BSD) . 
A fourth, Dimock Health Center, was an outgrowth ot the controversy between^ 
the^Black* community and the molti -school center. 

ABCD runs (1) a network of Neighborhood Employment Centers (NECs> mostly 
on Community Service Agency (CSA) ^ .dollars ; (2) shor.J ruii institutional' 
skill courses, (3) adult work experience programs, and New Careers; (4) 
basic educational classes, ESL cl4sses, ski-ll training, and work experience 
for out-of-school youth r (5) work experience for in-school "^outh; and (6) 
•for the last few years, the City!s summer youth program. 

OIC princi^)ally offers institutional skill train'ing, basic education 
and ESL classes for adultsJ; on^^ of its skill training courses .is a feeder 
for an OJT consortium. Beaton's OIC continues to be highly regarded' locally ^ 
by manpower specialists and'by important business groups. ^ ^The Boston School 
Depajptment has been a power untj itself and the Mayor does not have direct 
authority dver* it, ^^Mft that the city council can re ject* increases in^ the 
budget compared to last year. Dimock offers institutional tjfa^ning in a 
variety of health occupations, with referrals to private voluntary hospitals 
in^the City. 

The ABCD (and to. soine degree OIC) has political clout of uncertain 
dimension, because Blacks are not a numerically large force in Boston, nor 
. well organized politicatlly . ' ABCD has been prone to confrontation politics, 
which had been successful" in past dealings with Washington. 

Changes Under CETA- ' ^ . . ' 

under CETA, changes both ^major and minor > have occOrred /wdth respect to 
the roles of agencies, the kinds of programs offered, and the characteristics 



1. Formerly OEO ^dollars, 
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of the clientele §erved, 'These wilL be discussed in tne/ following pages. 
However, the structure and priorities of Title I activit|ies have remained 
essentially the 'same as they were juat prior to CETA. ^ioreover/ two of 
the three ma jor^'changes were^not the direct result of C^ITA, These tWo 
were the eventual abolition of the Skill Center and the declining role in 
the first two years at least of the Massachusetts Divisiion of Employment 
Security, (MDES) . These changes -were the result of either external pressures, 
the consequence of forces underway prior to CETA, or both. ^ 

' As noted already, senior BMA staff were responsible iih: a number of 

y ' ' . • • 

critical policy decision^ at- an early stage in the period of adrnxnistra- 
tive decentralization that preceded CETA. These decisions protected the 
stratus quo. >,The Manpower Administrator persuaded top city o,fficials that 
en^loyment and^ training programs should^serve the poor, that the BMA should 
subcontract all programs to other agencies, ope^ting none itself, and 
thes^ should be the existing manpower organizations and activities. Per- 
• peliuation Of the establi'shed system was dictated by necessity and its nature. 

The Cit;^itself had no experience operating "such programs, and the 
BMA would have been hard pressed to create, let alone justify, substitute 
agencies. CETA had legislated protection of agencies of "demonstrated 
effec^tiveness-. " Even if it 'had desired, the BMA had no data with which to 
challenge existing contractors on the grounds of performance. 

Second, the existing system met senior staff preferences for a 
'Structure of decertralized « Vciried programs serving a vciriety of economically 
disadvantage groups. Like Bo^ston's population itself, the poor were 
heterogeneous. - In addition, the existing agencies and program had i^^en ex- 
pressly created to help 'the poor. Although an adverse political reaction - 
from the conHnunity mighjt have occurred. if communiiry based agencies htui been 
dropped, th^^critical factors we^re the lack of Vealistic alternatives and , 
the desirable purposes and characteristics of the established contractors. 

One major change, the establishment of ^Assessment Centers, was ini- 
tiated by the BMA itself. The Assessment Centers were designed to diagnose 
th^ mangqwer needs of clients,, an3*to centralize and rationalize the ^refer- 
rcil process, as well as to develop links between agencies. It was also ex- 
pected that the centralization of the assessment process would help control ^ 
administrative costs. FinaJ.ly the centers wfere essential to^ the BMA if it 
were to 'plan and control the intaJce and allocation of, clients, because 
r large .part of the existing intake system {the NEC network) was ndt riflSlii^'tid 
by the BMA. * Had the NEC's been under the complete control of the pra.md 
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sponsor they could have been rationalized amd maSe the Assessment Centers ^ 
unnecessary. 

All the expectations for the Centers have not yet been met. Each of 
-the two major community agencies has one (^r more of its own Centers, usually 
in distinctively ethnic neighborhoods inhibiting racially integrated use • 
•ttiese have 'tended to refer ciients to the programs ,|Of the agency involved ao^d 
few clients to the others* In some instances, enrollees have been p'^ij'e-selected 
by programs and then routed through the Centers. ^Finally, some new innovative 
techniques have been installed but ^remain underutilized because Assessment 
Center staff have not always been taught to use them br have lacked the time 
to learn. The Centers have enabled the BMA to meet its central goal of 
controlling applicant flow, and possili^ly scxne of Its cost minimization goals 
by consolidating assessne^t activities but not those interagency coordination - 
and quality diagnosis • 

The second major change was the declining role of the MDES- In the mid- 
die 1960 's, a conflict, fired by the rhetoric of those days, arose between 
the emerging, aggressive ABCD, on the one hand, and the MDES and state and 
local school authorities, on the other hand. The latter were the traditional 
public agencies responsible for MDTA traiaing and referral services. ABCD, 
seeing itself as the spokesman for the city's disadvantaged, charged that the 
MDES and the iMDTA n^fLected those most in need of help. MDES offices and MDTA- 
training sites were inaccessible to inner city residents, Mi5es and MDTA per- 
sonnel ware insensitive to the unique problems of the poor, and the programs 
maintained excessively stringent educational requirements that most disadvan- 
taged applicants lacked. The MDES as a job referral agency was said to offer I 
minorities only menial, poorly paying jobs. ABCD's justification for* creating 
an inner-city chain of neighborhood employment centers was to 'give the dis- 
advantaged access on their home groun<^ to decent jobs and to an integrated ar- - 
ray of manpower programs*. # ^ ^ 

In retrospect, the retreat»of the MDES already had begun- T^e NECs %i 
effect had taken over responsibility for providing MDES services to„ residents 
of poverty areas. In practice, a large proportion of these services were 
given by outstationed MDES personnel under subcontractual ^^angements between 
ABCD and the MDES. The initial, acrimony ^etween the two agencies ^s replaced 
by a more cooperative, -if sometimes uneasy relationship on the operating level 
well before CETA. 
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^ However, since CETA> the MDES^ withdrew even naore from directly seirving 
the disadvantaged and reverted to its^original philosophy'^of meeting employer 
n0eds . The MDBS continued to be responsible for making, allowance payments 
to classroom prOgraim enrollees , but no longer administered OJT programs, was 
relieved from disbursing payments ^ employers with OJT contracts , and no 
longer had the role under the MDTA of referring applicamts, to prograui4 or for. • 
selecting occupations for- training. The DBS presently plays a relatively 
small part iji- the* recruitment and ref^erra} system for Title I manpower programs 
In addition, and probably more- impois^ant,*^ the ou.tstationing of staff in ABCD 
facilities steadily declined. • " . * 

It is questionable whether the MDBS really objected to' its reduced role 
Its priorities had shifted. It was under pressure ^om the DOL to improve 
its placement record and to reduce costs; it was under pressure from a new 
State' Admirtis tration tcT serve employers lietter. ^'inally the one training 
facility for which the MDBS hdd referral and placen^t responsiipilitieS was 
closed as* a consequence of a court order over school desegregatibn. For its 
part, ABCD was not opposed to the MDBS' withdrawal. Facing cuts in both its 
Community Service Agency and manpower 'funding, ABCD preferred to en^loy its 
own staff in positions it had subcontracted to the MDBS. 

' Ihe final major change was the ef.fect of Federal District Court Judge 
Garrity's ruling with respect to Boston School desegregation on- the Boston ' 
manpower delivery system.' The Judge rulec^ that the' school system hAd to 
provide vocational training on an integrated basis for school dropouts . It 
was left to the BSD and the Qity to -decide how this' was to be .done. * Ihe ^ 
decision was made (outside the* regular Advisory Council pi^ocess) to use- the 
Skill Center as the * training facility, with the money to operate it supplied 
by the Ggvemor's special grant fbr Vocational Bduc^tion ( "CETA 112") . Since 
^CETA funds were paying for the trai^xing , • CBTA funds ha^ to prpvide stipends 
as well. use of Title I stipend money meant thartT^nrollees had to be ' 

eligible for Title I'services, that is, in Boston the trainees^ had- to be 
economically disajivantaged. - ^ ' ' 

The major effect of the ruling would have transferred resources that had» 
been devoted primarily to adults^ a substantial proportion of whom were white, 
to youth whose '^racial composition was to be integrated. With the refusal of 
"the State Division of Occupational Education to approve the use of* the Skill 
Center v^ithout a change in administration, the coyrt vacStied its requirements 
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tltat out**of-8ch.ool youth trained. The result was that jblie Skill Center 
operated by the BSD had been eliminated when our f^ld res,^arch ended. Alter- 
native use of the CETA112 resourc^ released by the closing was arrauiged 
tei^orcurily for the rest, of FY 1976^ in the form of pvirchaseXgf-services from 

private nonprofit, educational^ institutions and community agencies not pre- 

1 ^ 
viously used. The' sudden availability of the CETA 112 resources w2LS' used as 

*« ♦ » i_ ' 

an opportunity to experiment with new institutional arrangements for youth. 

New Progranis under CETA • ^ 

During CETA's first fiscal year three new- agencies , all with programs 
serving youth, , were added, and two existing youth programs were expanded 65^ 
incorporating disl^nctive projects. In ajiditiorr, as just noted^ the closing 
^oC the 'skill Center in 1976, l^^'ter permitted the BMA to temporarily refer 
Youth to semester length cljasses in secondary technical schooliS^ such as 

4^ ^ - 

Wej^thworth Institute. ^ ' 

The three additions in 'the first ^ear were Roxbury Tracking, the Wofld- 
cyf-Work (WOW), and* Rent -a-Kid; the enlarged programs wAe those, for* out-of- 
school youth and for in-school youth, both .managed by ABCD. The addition to \ 
the out-of-6chool programs were entitled YAC-EDCO. YAC^ is the 'City's Youth , . 
Actitities , Commission, and EDCO is Educative Collciborative, an alteAiative 
education project funded by private foundations and by the Department of Health 
Education and Welfare (HEW)-. EDCO combined, york experience with f(jfbal*edu- 
cation leading to a high school diploma, wh^ch was not available from ABCD's ^ 
out-of-schooT program. YAC, which was instrumental in initiating this change,' 
. and which arranged for' the initial work sites* i<i city d^artments, saw EDC^ 
as a sour,ce of help for potential or actual school\drop-oi^ .and juvenile 
delinquents. ^ /•* 



The addition to the in-school program was thff Health Ccureers project 
a prestigious private non-prifit teaching hos^tal. lh«^pi:ojipct sought to 
provide long-run career oriented worij^expejy^nce^and .edticatlpn to in-school 
youth, instead of shorter-^:un, and largely, income maintenance fobs. Health 
Careers was to serve the same students until they gradi^ated k|(Pi school. Its 



1. CETA 112 resources will be used to help operate a training center 
being established by the City's Economic Development and Industrial Com- 
♦ mission (EDIC) on land formerly -part of the naval facilities closed dcwn 
in 1974. The City hopes to develop^.a marine industrial part' there. Ihe • 
training itself will be conducted by the educational institutions now 
providing purchase -of -se rvices . " ' * 
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'*goal3'w«re to attract ypungsters into the medical professio«d', Bie 
pf the program needed additional money. Ha tried to establish. a r 
'ship yittt hBCD, the in-school program .manager , and pressed the issue. w%:h' 
the METAC after being rebuffed by that agency it was the^METAC process. 
^ that# eyen,tualjly led to the incorporation in the in-school .program" of the 
" Health Careers pfojecfb^ Along with WOW, it was among, the more imaginative 
of the programs added under tihe CETA and one ofifcits more successful ones. 
. J < WOW'fn Boston'was part of a national Title III pilot project in its ♦final 

yeat of funding. Its JLocal sponsor, the Boys Club* of Boston, saw .the METAC 
as a -last hope. WQjjjtwas well- nianaged,- and had demons-trated a .wifcj.lingness to'-* 
innovate despite. ti^J^^sks invbived-I It yas providii^ practical world-of- 
work orientation and* effective job development to disadvantaged high school . 
' students^ who participated w^fiout stipends. -(It^ later received METAC f\ii>ds 
^ ?o extend ,this prograiq to S^piish-speaking youth^' the only program. helgi^ 
this group in 'this w^y.) * ' ^ %v^- ' , 

Ro3d)ury Tracking was receiving^^w Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) and State Division df Youth Services (DYS) money to help rehabili^tate r 
juvenile deflinqueitts in a community e^k^ironmfent; The program wanted to add ^ 
work expetienQe to its counseling -and r«ne4iai^je^ucation sep^ices. 

Rent-a-Kid vjas a coalition of separata non-pro^J^t" neigfiborhood projects 
• referring younger teenagers (.thitteen atid older) to odd jobs Cn their 
' ^neighborhoods 1- 'Originally/ services^^ re available itrespective of^famj-ly 
income V Funds were sought to pay local job* developers and to. provide city- 
wide ?fonduplicative job development and coordination'. Jhe program initially 

life* _ ^ 

had not cOhsideired the possibility of developing links with Cti>er manpower 




agencie;3 as#Vs cUsl^eie, became" older so that they then <5<^ld more easily ^ 
enter an older teenage l^^r market offering shadier work. 

* It should be stressed that ^11 but one of these changes occurred during 
the fir^t fiscal year^ of. CE^A. The YACtEDCO and Health Career^ pro 5 ects ^ 
were channeled* through an agency 'already part o'f the Boston employment and^, 
trainina system; WOW, Jlent-a -Kid , arid Roxbury^Trfecking n^re -new to^ it.^* They 
Were finariced^.ci^e|ly fc^y. unspent 1974 summ^ yp^uth money that would have been 
lost, by the prime%ponsor if alternative uie^ pduld not be quickly ^und. 



■ 1. With the loss jof/its fir^t director and. later his replaceirierit , "the 
atatiis of this pro^raun has beteonie clouded. ** ' • . 
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Idost of thaae new programs had tfwo other features in cdbmpn. Ihey joined the 
system bringing along ^^lonCETA money, thus magnifyintf the resources qf the 
Prime Sponsor, Moteover / their entry came about because of their persistence 
and over the opposition of • stubbornly reluctant CETA-f\inded agencies, . 

Still, these five 'additional* programs, accounted {or only a small share \ 
,of the Prime Sj^nsor's Title I funds. For example, in 1975, Rent-a-Kid 
received $60,000; Wow, $23,652? and Rtoxbury Tracking, $3Qffc)0.. Ihe^amount 
of money allocated to Health Careers and ¥AC-EDCO is not available, since 
ti\e figures are included An ABCD's -in-scli<5ol and out-KD£-sclv>ol budgets, but * 
their combined fundiii^ dtobably was less than $3,00,000. " In con trastf Boston's ^ 
Title I allocatiqa^ for ^e last three quarters of FY ,1975 was $7,593,646 



ccjsL^arad to Title I f\mds. allocated to youtsh programs' (oyer $1,000,000), these 
five additions' were smTli (even without th^ 'summer youth' program) , , 

/ Tlxere were qtherc modest 'chaui^es in existing /programs as' well. The 
combined impact ot' these ilCLnor ch^el and tqM^vio^ly> mentioned major ones, 
was greater (diversity with respect to the g^ulj^eirved, the suppliers of- ^ 
services and the nature 'of thise - services'. ' The shift, slight as it seeifts, was 
from cofamunity and publi<; agencies 'o^ferin^ manpower services to private ajjd - 
.public agenci^ offering soc^l services as distinct frqmlabor market seryiqes 
Ihere also was some increase in the proportion of shorter programs, resulting 
from^the e^iminatioff*of the Boston Skill Center' &^e re prdgrams were open- . 
«ndedj .'^However, closing permitted an expansion of the , number and variety *^ 
o^ suppliers* of se^iq^V, as a result of , sxabcontracting training to prj^vate 
non-profit schools neyer'^fQi;e part of Boston's mani)pw|||^ system. The | 
length of these courses reversed an^ shift to shorter programs* thajt^j^df * 
•occurred, ^ . ^ • . , , - 

• » Up until,* FY 1^76 the trtnd was toward shortej^jn/brk-orierit^ation ^rogpaKis 
'and job placement services. The proportion, of • skill trainlnt^f - to recruitment 
and asseswent,decl*jjned. However, FY i/977 fdanning abruptly reverseci the 
shift fro^j^pgJlacejneSt, -as well a^ frp^ recr<iitment and^assessmei^t, back to ^ 
programs, . 

Qf all the changes mentioned al)6ve, it appears that i>ot4ntially the most 
far peaching were those flowihg from Judge Garrity's ink tial: school integfa-^ 
tion •decision tp 'serve school dropouts, llie later vadafcing of this re<^uire- 
ment* meant th^ the BrilA was, fr^e to redesign' ahd; reorieA't \%s vocational 
training, long controlled by ^the B^D^' However, -abandonWt of the Skill 
Center^also meant ^the' loss of 'competent ins true tor s,^long experienced with 
i disadvantaged enrc^llee?, and the loss of one facility in a 'ra^iallf neutra^ 
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location a&d another fl^^ity with. 'a high proportion of white enrollfees • 

• ' . : ^ '■ ' . / 

Client Char acterts tics 

Title' I enrollees were 'drawn from a much different population than PEP 
and PSE enrollees. The fonher were much youn^^^?^ less educated, -and much 
mc^e likely to\be femalljs^and roinorities • All v«re ecohomically disadvant- - 
aged. During the last 9 months of FY 1975, 45.1 percent of the Title I 
enrollees were 21 or younger; slightl||pver 50 percent were, females , 54.1 
percent had not finished high school, and nearly two-thirds C65.1 percent) , 
were minorities, nearly .15 'percent of all enrollees were Spanish speaking. 
See Tsd)le 1 and 2. \ ' , . 

In contrast, most of the P£P and PSE enrallees were over 2L- years of 
age (70.0 percept in PEP and 89.2 percent in, PSE); were males (75.8 percent 
and 72.-^^Vcent, respective^ly^, and had a high school education or better 
(73.2 percent and 81.7 percent, respectively). AimosJ>- three-quarters in' PSE 
were*" white, but only somewhat over half of those in/pEP. PEP and -P^ included 
relativei^far fewer of the poor compared to the' 1(J0 percent in CETA Title I. 
Ihe typical PEP and PSE olieW. was compsurati^ely well- educated wiAte male , 
above. the poverty line^ although PEP did have a subst^^Kj^ially larger repre- 
septation. of young people, minorities and the poor than PSE. Probably the 
4nost, glaring omisl'ion in. Title I, ?EP and PSE were older workers, 45 and 

oVer. ' ' . ' ' 

. ' Ihese demographic .dif ferenp€s in enrollee characteristics in part 
re;eie<;t.the distinctly separate referral routes used by Title I programs 
on the onfe hand and> PEP and PSE on the other. Title I programs recruirted 
througtf the NEC-Assessement .Center network; PEP and PSE through the "CETA" 
office in^City Hall.T ^ 

If 'we examine preCETA data, comparing MDTi^ enroll#es with CEP enro^llees, 
we (also find that the^ two served a different client population. The MDTA 
participants were mor^ like those in- PSE than in CETA Title I programs. 
Combining MDTA-qEP enrollee characteristics thujs would mask significant - 
differences in the kinds of people serVeA. A greater percentage of CEP 
clients were female, and CEP served' a^ much younger group than did the MDTA. 
Jn the- MDTA, 28.0 percent of the enrollees* were Black, compared to 56.0 
^ercepAritn CEP. Neaxly 9P.O percent of the^ CEP enrollees were .minorities 
while 'only about two-;£i)f tli^ of^the MDTA enrollees were. 



All CEP enrollees were classified as disadvantaged, compared to 79.6 
percent of the MDTA t:liegtele. Mo educational data were available for the 
MDTA programs,^ so such a cjcxnpaSrison is not possible. Howeve^, over 60 percent 
of the CEP clien^ts had less tHhan high school education. In general, MDTA 
trainejBS were predominantly v^ite iaales o£ priioe'workiag age. 

A comparison of the demographic characterisiiics of clients served before > 
and after CETA show • simif ican"t changes, even when MDTA and CEP data are* 
cOTiDined. A higher proportion of CETA /Title I enrollees were younger 
• (45.1 percent were 21 and under compeared to 38.2 per'^ent before CETA) . 

Somewhat more whites, relatively, are being served by CETA; in addition, the 
traditional minority groups, the Blacks and -Spanish spejaking, have been dis- 
placed to some extent by newer minorities, such as Orientals. The Spanish 
speaking suffered a 20 percent decline, and the Blacks, a 23.5 percent. . 
Still, both "before and after CETA, si^tantial proportions of Blacks and , 
Hispanics were or have been, enrolled* MDTA .enrollees are qmitted from the pre- 
CETA * educational dis trib4;ition (these figures' were unavailable),^ but Boston 
Skill Center enrollees ar$ inclii^d in the post-CETA distribution: However, 
there probably has been some shift in favor -of the better educated. Discujfton 
with sta^f member^s and agency repyesentativesif as 'weH as views Voiced at 
committee meetingsr lead to- this conclusions . 



The demographic characteristics^^' WIN par'ticipaijt^ Shifted in the, sauje 
direction, but even more so. Since 1973, a larger ^proportion -of Whites have 
been served (about half in 1973 comparai to aOitiost^ two- thirds^ in 19'/5) ; the \ 
percentage of Blacks anduSpanish-speakto0^^f^^ecliAed*•p-^'^^^ level 
ofy WIN participants also seems to have/ inSheased . ' 

Despite eatrlier plans ta cOordijiate "W^with oth;^^ manpower prograins, 
success so far has been minjjn^j'^ Although a^iaison exists between WIN and 
the BMA, attempts to establish -^ar; integrated system havie* faced many obstacles. 
EJach potential partner ha4 lilitl^ 't6 gain, «d each wanted an xinequal ^xdhange. 
WIN wanted fxee institutional* trailing for its clierits'that would cost the BMA 

1. CEP was designed to serve only the disadvajita(Jed. Under CEP tk? term 
disadvantaged* was applied? to poor people^who also 'h^d characteristfcs consi4er- 
ed to^be later 'market h5K4ic^s such as being a mingrity group member or a 
school dropout. 

2. Data obtained from the HaSs . Division of Emplo^ent Sec^ity. ' 

3. a' new effort began in FY 1977, however, withW:^ BMA, MDES and 
Department of^^lic Welf aret^ coliabcf ating in §i joint CETV^^N demonstra- 
tion project fo^ 16-18 year old high school d^:opou%$ .i:«:eivijig AFDC benef-its. 



:able'l - Percentage Distribution of Clients of PEP, PSE and CgTA Title I P.rograias, 
, . by Personal Characteristics, Boston Various -Years , 1971 --isfs^ ' ^' 



Characteristic 



PEP 



CETA 
fi'tles II and VI 



Sex 

Malt 
Female 



* . Age ' 

18 or les^ 
'.19-21 / 
22^44 
45-54 " 
55-64 
65 & over 



EducaHton 

Bth and under 
9-11' • 
H. S . grad , 
Post a.s. ^ 



Rac& 

White. 
, Black 
Other 

> ' sfthnicity - 

\ 

Hispanic 

Economic Status 
Disac^vetntaged 



75.8 
24.2 
],00.0 



12.9 
17.1 
• 61.2 
5.5 
2.9 
0.-4 
100.0 



^6.7^^ 
"20.1 
41.7 
31.5' 
100.0 



54.9 
34.2 
6.4 
95.5b 



8.5 



S^6 



72,4 
27.5 
99.9 



0.1 
10.7 
73.2 

8.3 

1.3 
100.0 



3.6 
14.7' 
46.7 

35,0 
100.0 



72.1 
24.2 
3.6 

99.9 



3.5 



37.6 



CETA .Title I 



^j^rcent 



14.9 



100,0 



51. 1 


3276 


48-9 


3131 


100.0 


' 640 7 


18.1 


. 1161 


27.0 


1725 


47.2 


3022 


6 . 5 


419 


1 2 


78 


. 0.0 


2 


'100.0 


640 7 


11.0 


709 


43.1 


2758 


34.5 


2213 


11.4 


727 


100. C^' 


• 6407 










34.9 


2236 


36 . 7 


, 2354 


14.9 


956 


86.5 


5546 



Absolute 



955 



6407 



a 

The data for PEP enrollees were cufnulated over a much longer 
period-than the data /for Title I and PSE enrollees . However, the 
aharacteristiqs of- PEP clients showed little chcinge over time. The 
specific time 'periods covered a/0B\ 
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PEP Section 5: 
^ section 6 ; 
PSE Title II; 
Title, VI: 



September 1971 
November 1971 
Se{)ten^er. 1974 
January 1975 



ui^c 



f 



ancy' in total in original* data. 



c ^' 
PEP and CETA Title 



- November 1975 

- July 1974 , 

- July 1975 
-^July 1975 



I figujjee by raqe excludes the Hispanic, but CETA Titje II. 
and VI racial figures include 75 Hispanic who were distributed aioong the three. 



racial categories without explanation. 
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Table 2 - Percentage .Distribution of CEP and MDTA Clients, by Personal 
Characteristics, B^ton', 1972 *- 1973^ 



Characteristic 



Male f 
i^emale 




Education 
8th St under. 
9^11 

H.S. grad 
Post H.S, 



Race 
White ' 
Black — 
Other 



Ethnicity 
Hispanic 

Economic Status 
Disadvantaged 



C5I^ 



47.3 
\52.7 
iOO\0 



14.3 
25.7 
57.0 
3.2 
1.0 
0.0 ' 
101.26 



IB. 5 
43. 8 
36.2 
2.4 
100. 9e 



^11.8 

8. 7 
76.5 



22.9^ 



100.0 



MDTAC 



L 



60.3 
39.7 
100.0 



9.0 
25.4 
55.0 

8.6 

1.8 

0.0 
99.8e« 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



59.7 
28.0 
3.3 
91.0 



9:0 



79.6 



J CEP^d MDTA I CETA 



XombinecJ. 



51 
48 



100.0 

12.6^ 
25.4 
56.4- 
4.9 
1.3 

100 .0 



18.5^ 
,43.8 

36.2 
-2.4 
100 . 9® 



27.3 
47.0 
^6.7 
81.0 



13:4^ 



93.4 



TITLE r 



51.1 
48.9 
100 .0 



18.1 
. 27.0 
47.2 
6.5 
1,.2 
0 .0 
100 .0 



43.1 
34.5' 
11.4 
100.1 



34.9 
3^.7 

l4^9 

86. 5'^ 



^14.9^ 



100 .0 



^CEP and MDTA data include only 'people entering cl^sroom traiining, 
programs; excluded are those referred directly to jobs 
or to prograins other than classroom. 

b V 

Cumulative data tor October* i; 1972 to May 30, 1^7?. 



"Cumulative d^ta for F 
ucjes Hisp'anics. 
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Discrepancy xn "'original data; absolute totals for each characteristic 
were not always the saire'. 
-f ♦ ; «4 - 

CEP clients only. . ^ * 

'^bctpber 1, 1974-June 30, 1975. Includes all enrollees regafdl^ess of program or 
. sertrice 'received. . ' 
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Stipend money at a time tl^at its contracted agencies had a surplus of eligible 
applicaints. In turn/ the ajj^ount of supportive services WIN could supply was 
limited. Inftegratio^ of two different institutionalized intake systems might 
have posed a^ditionad problems^ that would have exacerbated relationships with 
th^^ comnunity agencies. C 

Given the pressing issues deluging the BMA ^d the limited number of 
able -staff f WIN-CETA integration received a low^jgriority . Greater integration 
with WIN might reach m6re of the severly disadvantaged poor, and_ also might ■ 
augment 'limited manpower resources, even if the^gains were less than each si<Je 
desired. For example, all those eligible for. WIN would be eligible for .CETA 
programs. If the BMA had jurisdiction over' WIN, greater use of family services 
with preventive potential xsdt^ be possible; a higher proportion of female 
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clients probably would result. In addition, duplication of effort in int^^ 
and job development might be reduced. 

Problems of Fynds ^ | 

.Despite the above-mentioned changes in kinds- of clients*,' the dominant 
manpower agencies before CETA continued to be the dominant agencies after CETA; 
and the programs remained much the* same with the exceptions already discussed. - 
Although CETA Title I allocations were autcsnatically shrinking each year, the 
^Bos#on prime sponsor was able to postpone reductions in overall operating 
levels through FY 1976 (and through FY 1977 as wellT.lt later turned out) . 

A "hold harmless" formula 'had been adopted by the METAC over objections 
of the BMA staff. This formula nialntsLined the operating levels of the estab-*- 
iished agencies. The reousrces to hon6^r this came from lag funds, as well as 
the BMA's success in tapping other CETA sources. ^ 

Boston |ntered its prime sponsorship with a surplus whose existence may 
have been suspected by senior staff but whose substantial size was not 7 because 
of the basence of a coordinatejj internal fiscal sysuem. Individual agencies 
had difficulty determining' their own budget positions at specific points in 
time. In turn, the BMA, had still to develop, let alone complement, a system 
of finamcial account^ility . As a result each year Boston underestimated 
the money it had available and hence did not fully allocate it. This financial 
cushion did more tham prevent serious operating cuts; it also allowed the 
introduction of new agen^es and programs, thus giving the BMA a ghance to 
experiment with new methods db: to provide special programs for unique groups 



1 

among the econoihoically disadvantaged: ^ 

Only by the end of 1977 did the lag cushion become exhausted, but it 
was* not until a iipecial study was»made in 197B by an ETA official that the * 
precise dimensions and soui^cfes of /Sia^ surplus were realized. This information 
was not shared with METAC members . ^ v 

A variety of sov^^s apparently contributed to the surplus (about $1,500, 
000) whiclj was chiefly in the form of unexpended stipends. For, example^ during 
the first fiscal year a :^u:ge part came from underspending in pre-CETA cate- 
gorical contacts. The DOL had let contractors spend these fun^is until October 
1974. In some cases. the source and amount 'Was clear: lagging OJX contracts, 
a reallocation of unspent regional fxinds in FY 1975, the. willingness of the 
City X'Q divert unspent Title II funds tcT Title I programs or a special CETA 
112 allocation. The BMA was hard pressed to refute agerjcy unsubstantiated 
claims that "more money" wa^ "really" available. . • 

Not to reassign lag money onc'e discovered, was viewed as a cardinal sin. 
It was unthinkable not to 'use fund^whea there were so^ many poor people needing ^ 
help, and in particular whei^pokesmen for special groups were actually seeking 
It. There also was the danger of -forfeiting unspent money. 

- At the end of the first year ^the newness of the decision -making process, • 
the limited time availabj.e, and the fact that the agencies did not have ac-. ^ 
ceptable projects,' le^t the staff so anxious to find alternative uses for un- 
spent money that they informally solicited them. Wfth allocation costs each 
year, and the reduction in lag«mQney over'time, the hold-harmless formula adopted^ 
by the METAC could no ^.onger be maintained. 

Besides the continuing cuts and the reduction in lag money, other factors 
seemed to" preclude continuing at 1976 operating levels in the next fiscal year. 

These 'Other factors included Judge Garrity's decision, which in effect tdok 

. ^ ^ 2 

the stipend money from the BMA's direct control and allocated it to youth; 
the increase in the minimum wage; and the necessity for work ^K^erience programs 
to pay this minimum, and other benefits , .including unemployment insuraace". Over 
time not only did the total amounts allocated to the prim^e sponsor decrease, but 



1. In particular, ex-offenders and drug addicts, older workers, women, 
^and Orientals. ^Each group was well-represented on tihe METAC by alert and 

articulate spokespeople . In short,"" the METAC was being responsive to local groups 

2. The order seemed to requi*re serving more individuals than before and 
hence would have meant an increase in sM:ipend outlays unless payments per enrol- ' 
lee could be cut . . ✓ ^ , % ^ ' 
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. ^ 3,48 
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the proportion required for income maintenance rather than operations, increased. 
In additicxi -to his, real costs wer^ rising with inflation. * 

With the FX 1977 budget, it appealred that reductions in 1976 operating le- 
vels could no ^Otiger be postponed, at least on the basis of information then 

* available. IWo basic decisions were made by the staff and ratified by the 
METAC. First/ the proportion of the allocation to be Mceived by client groups 
was based upon the BMA's estimate of the group's share 'cf unemployment in the 

. prime sponsor ' s * jurisdiction . However, only \we" broad groups, were jised, adults 
arid youth. Further divisions among significant segments in the universe of need 

♦ were to be the respbnsibility of the committees of the ,METAC, These significant 
segments were those establishecj in prior plans. 

Itie second decision, according to the staff,* was to^ cut recruitment and, 
direct job placement services the most, in order to maintadn pro-ams as much 
as possible. The reasoning was that applications had always vastly exceeded 
program slots? maint]^ ' the former at the expense of the latter would make 
no sense. In addition, thfe large established agencies wanted to discontinue 
the small programs that were added to^tjie System .when lag mdn^y was more plenti^ 
ful. The result was the eliminatioi^^f Roxbury , Tracking and Rent-A-Kid, two 
" youth programs both of which were lat^^ restored when additional funds were ' 
found. However, even with the elimination of these. two programs overaJjl ,j 



probably more youth would have been served since the Federal court decision, 
still in force, had redirected the utilization of the CETA 112 reVjaur^es from 
adults to youth. 

A comparison of the 1976 operating levels with the first budget approved 
by the METAC for FY 1977 does not fully sustain the staff explanation and 
public justification of their recommended reductions. In addiction, two signi- 
ficant changes occurred which m^de a major portion of the* approved cuts, as 
well as the unavoidable emphasis on youth, unnecessary. Each of these aspects 
will be discussed in turn. 

The, priiaa sponsor was faced with the following stark reality: with an 
operating level of $9,7-8,342; it had a DOL allocation of $7 , 100 , OOQ^^d ' 
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$200,000 in lag money from FY 1976,^ This meant a pending imbalance of. - 
$2,428,342. However, the BMA "was/ able to persuade city officials to use Title 
II funds for two Title I adult ^rk^ experience programs wriich :^t wfes.arguec^ were 
most like Title II programs. T^ese two programs were New Careers and Adult Work 
^periehce (AWE). Itiis money offset $1,025,912 of jihe imbalance, leaving a 
pending deficit of $1,428,342. Table 3 compares the actual 1976 allocation 

49 , 

40 , ^ I 



with the 1977 budget- 

The $1,428,342 deficit was net ih two ways, by direct program cuts and 
.vv^iy a revised estimate of allowance expenditures- Allowances had been estimated 
by 'multiplying^52 Weeks- by_$70^ j^the average weekly stipend) by the number of 
slots- The total was then reduced by'^^lTJ^pyceat .attrlti^ After re- 
evaluation it waff discovered that the average adult job trainijig^iow^ac^ 

< • ' ' ... 

^ was $58 a w^ek; this figure was substituted for the $70. ttien an attrition 

factor of 5 petcent was applied instead of 10 percent- ^ iJie result was a ^ 
$221,347 savings; it made up for what the program cuts had' not schiev^^C^ 

In determining which programs wer^^fec" b^ cut, the committees were given 
a Hobson's choice by the METAC and its steering committee; the committees 
could not change the total amount of ^ney the programs in their jurisdiction ' 
receive; all the committee c^uid do was* determine how €he cuts would be 



could 
coiiijd 



allocated. If tne committees could not decide on tlheir own recommmendation , 
the staff recommendation automatically was the approved on^ sent to the^ilETAC/ 
The Youth Committee refused to make specific cuts, because the staff had not 
provided it with performance data on which to base a decision- In this case, 
the staff's recommendation to eliminate two small prograirfs went to the NfiTAC, 
which approved it- The staff also had recommended reductions m ABCD s two 
youth ^programs - 

The ESL Committee also found it difficult to make a decision without 
' ' performance data. They rejected the staff recommendatToh which was to eliminate 
' one program, ynlike the Youth Committee, the ESL Committee did make a recom- 
mendation- 'The assigned cut was distributed proppraonally on the basis of the 
19,76 budgets. In just one other case did a committee refuse the staff Recom- 
mendation. The Job Training Committee rejected the recommehdation to defund 
a pre-vocational course conducted by the Dimock He^ai^h Center, a community- 
based agency: Instead it was recommended that a recently funded LP^J program 
run by Boston City HcTspital be cut. The 'City (not CETA) had financed 
program for a number of years and in 1976 had rec^uested that the METAC fi^cance 
it instead- Th^ METAC had agreed, and the program had been modified to ^ enroll 

•nly economically disadvantaged applicants, who had^not yet been enrolled^ The 

^ 1 y 

Committee's recommended cut was upheld by the METAC. Essentially, the Commit- 

tea^ad Mpted in favor of an existing agency in the manpower 3ystem rather than 

an oufsider, particularly since«:t had not enrolled any trainees referred to it 
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1. The cut was restored when lag money was discovered that permitted the 
LPN program to be fully funded without reducing a program within the Commit- ' 
tee's lurisdictior;. I 



Table 3> Conparison of •FY-^ISTS and FY 1977 Budget Allocations, CETA Title I 

Progisams/ Boston 



Qiange 



Program or Service* ^ FY 1976 ^ FY 1977 ^Absolute 
I. Zn^loyment and Assessnent Centert 

. Eiiployra^ Centers $ 373,333 $ 322, 5 35 -50 , 79 8 

b. Assessitsant Canters ^ 329,997 267,702 -62 ,295 



II. 



Percentage 



-13,6 
-18.9 



c. MDES Subcontract^ 241,950 . 100,000 -141,950 -58.7 

42,000 42,000 , 0 0.0 

217,000 195, 3G0^" -21,700 tIO.O 



d. Siijstance Abuse^ 

e. XWCH^ 



f- Older Worker's Pla^cement^ 50,000 



50,000 0 0.0 



c 





$1,254,280 


$ 977,537 


-276 ,743 


-22 


.1 










Classroom Training 












a. ^kill Training^ (incP. ABE) 






4 






1. Operations! 


1,323,107 


1,265 ,429 


-57,678 


-2 


.4 


2. Stipends 


1^159,704 


1,159 ,704 


0 ' 


0 


.0 


Subtotal 


2,482,811 


2,425,133 , 


-57,678 


-2 


-4. 


b. English -as- a Second Language 










A 


1. Operations 


356,405 


302 ,101 


t54,304- 


-15 


.2 


2. Stipends 


576,576 


504,947 


-71,629 


-12 


.4 


Siabtotal 

r 


932 ,981 


807,048 


-125,933 


-13 


.5 


c. Total Training 












• 1. Operation* 


1,679,512 


1,567,530 


-111,982 


-6 


.7 


2 . Stipends 


"1,736 ,280 


1,664,651 


-71,629 


'-4 


.1 



3,415 ,792 2 ,232 ,181 -183,611 -5.4 



III. Governor's Special Vocational^ 

Education Grant ^ " 615,888 615,888 . 0 0.0 

IV. OJT 749,804 ■ 364,804 -385 ,000 -51.4 

I 

V. Work E^qperience 

a. Adult Work Experience 377,247 ' 377,247 ' 0 0.0 

b. Mew Careers , 648,665 , 648,665 0 0.0 

1,025 ,912 1,025 ,912 . ^0. 0.0 



VI. Offender Ser^/ices^ ^^-....^ 170,000 170,000 ' 0 0.0 

VII. Youth Prggrams 

a. Job Referral and ^Placement ' ' ^ ^ 

1. tfbys Club (WOW) 49,662 ' -49,662 0 0.0 

2. Rent-A-Kid , 60 ,000 0 . -60 ,000 -100.0 

Subtotal ^ 109,662 -49,^2 -60,000 * -54.7 

b. Work Experience ^ 

1. ABCO m-schoo;,* 49 3,070 — i — 

2. Roxbury Tracking 40,000 ' 0 -40^ 0 -100.0 

Subtotal 533,070 n.a. nBTT n.a. 
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Table 3 Ccntmuation 

Change 





FY 19 76 


FY 1977 


Absolute 


Percentage 


Youth Development Center 


O / H / 4. 




n . a . 


n . a. 


(out-of-sdiool youth) 


« 








AECD Youth Central ( Adnvinist ra- 


60,440 


d 


n*a. 


n .a. 


ti on) • 










ABCD Subtotal* *(b, (y/^ 


1,428,062 


-1,189, 96 


-238,101 


-16.7 * 


*• 


1,577,724 


1,239,623 • 


-338^;.01 
/ 


^21-4, 


Administration 
a. BMA 


r Ann nnn 

' 4vJU / UUU 


« 

400 noo 


1 

0 ^ 


0 .0 


b. DES Allowance Administra- 
^ticn 

c. Women's Project ® ^ 

d. ABCD Adult Central 


' 280,030 
50,000 
102,911. 


280,030 
0 

■ 102,911 


0 

-5^0,000 


- 0.0 
-100-0 


e. Northeastern University 
r o X xcTw up 

TOTAL 


56 ,000 


30,000 


-26,000 




888,941 


812,941 


-76 ,000 


•9 


« 

TOTAL rXMDS 


$9,664,341 


$8,472,886 


^1,191,455 ^ 
% 


-12-3^ 


a ABCD Subco^ract to .HDES. 






* 

\ 





Specialized recruitment services for by specific programs for specific 
groups, substance Abuse refers to an OIC pro gran, that recruits and serves drug 
addicts. The Third World Clearing House (TWCH) recruits and trains minorities f 
the ccnstruction iiidustry. Older woricer Placement refers to' an ABCD recruitment 
and raferral service, for older worker 



c Deer Island Assessment Center 



d The allocation to ABCD for these two youth programs and for ABCD Youth Central 
Administration was given as a block grant; ABCD was to divide the money 
amcng each of these three youth functions. Tha^ division was not disclosed. 
However, the total youth, allodation to ABCD -tS included in ABCD Youth 
Subtotal "and the total for youth. 



Funds' allocate;i by the METAC to develop a training program for manpower 
agenc^gs to ensure -non-discriminatory recruitment, referral and hiring. 

Sur^V of Program Termxnees to^determine their past program employinent and 
labor market status. 

52 
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by the system. . 

• The staff 's .recommendations to' other conmittees were accepted, in one . 
area, (^JT, enough information was available to make a well-educated decision. 
At best, only half the mone^y allocated to OJT had been contracted out po^silily 
because of poor Icibor market conditions, butjauLso because of program, in ade^qua,- 
cies . This coupled with the impression thAt OJT administrators were overpaid 
led to a greater than 50 percent cut. }s!he recoiranendations regarding the NEC 

-budget, cuts were accepted because a sutfstantial part of the cut could be made • 
at the expense of th^ MDBS, which was not overly anxious to serve haxd to place 

.applicants.* ' ' . - 

' Ihree sectors bore the bulk- of the reductions OJT (32.3 percent), youth ^' 

(28.4 percent) , and the NJlC's and Assessment Centers (23.2 percent) . Overall, 

program reductions aimounted to 12.3 percent from 1976/ but the OJT cut was 

51.4 percent of its 1976 operating level; .the youth cut^ 21.4 percent; and the 

Employmen^t and Assessment cut; 22.1 percent. In contrast, classroom training 

suffered a loss of just 2.4 percent, and ESL, l3.5 percent. 

Most of the youth cuts'came from ABCD, even with the elimination of two 
At 

of- the 'smaller prog^Jte. One youth program, Boy's Club WOW, was not cut at all, 
probably with justi^Ration , because of its performancS and -staff capability.* 

Ihe reduction in classroom training does^not include the resources that 
had been allocated to the Boston Skill Center snd which were, at that tim^, ^ 
still under the contjrol of the court. Up until then^ 'this money had beenused 
for adults; with its mandatory reallocation* to youth, a far greater cut would 
have been incurred by adults than youth. Cuts propo;rtional to the share-of 
uhemplcwment borne by adults and youth would not have been achieved. Youths 
would have received more total resources, while the reduction in adult skill 
training would have been th^t much greater. * ' <. 

- The preferende the BMA gave to programs rather than recruitment and 
assessment was only -partially fulfilled, because of the sharp Cuts in OJT, 
and because of the cuts in youth programs. On the other hand, the,BM^ was 
correct if it meant that it was preserving formal classroom trailing in the two 
major com^nity agencies. In the y;Outh sector, which covered all p^pgrams, 
there vas no way to reduce except to cut them. It is only by excluding the /— 
Skill Cen-ter'that youth and adult reductions conformed to their respective 
proportions of the "universe of ' unemployment . " Inclusion of the Skill Centei;" . 
would have shown an increase in the youth share of BMA funds. 

' . 53 ' 
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However, soon, after the 1977 Jjudget was approved, significant development^ 
occiltred which negated the need for most of the reductions. A large part of* 
\he youth tuts '^d all the ESL cut's were restored by a windfall or $4C^000 ' 
triclm"CETA 112" stipend money that- the state had, discovered could nc^^be spent 

le.Bal-ance of State ^before the ^nd of FY 1976. Both of the tw'Q youth pro-^ 
grams \hat had been dropped were fully restored, as were clos^to half of tjie ' 
cuts*-Si ABCD's two youth programs. *Tlhese restorationS^did not go through the 
entire 'lA'BAC process; the decision was made by the Steering Committee before 
going to ^ the METAC. The restoration of these fu^ds suggests that nearly "^11 
of the operational cuts will be from OJT and recruitment and assessment .|f . - 

Another important event which occurred aftet the BiMget was voted was 
the vacating>^f that part of the Court '.s Unified Plan requiring Hhe training 
of school 'dropouts. Despite this reversal, the Skill Center was noft reopened. 
Its closing had resulted from the State Department* of -Education ' s refusal to 
allow "CETA 112" -funds to be used by the Boston School Department in the Skill 
Center if administrative changes were not made. They were not made. With the 
elimination of the Skill Center came the elimination from the manpower system 
of a program and agency that had long irritated otl^^r major agencj.es. The ^ 
Center's internal operations had been- studied repeatedly. In same tasks', 
results were highly critical, especially the lack of systematic 'records and 
orderly administration. In other *cases, the training and its results were ; 
shown to be valuable. Rel^ions between the Skill Center and either major agen- 
cies had been marked by_ mutual distrust and a lack of coordination and collabora- 
tion. On balance, the performance of tlvjs agency probably was at least on a 
par with that of the other agencies, but the price paid by the system was ex- ' 
cessiVe. • • . ^ t > 

, - • ■ • . -v " 

Budget Comparisons 

. . The total planned budget or accinied expenditures vastly -exaggerate the 
amount of direct investment in trainees that iogicaliy might t^e exp^ected to 
. increasejpan individual's efuployability or improve labor market knowledge.^ For^ 
example, the accrued expenditures for the last nine months, of FY 75 (October 1974 
June 1975) were:'^ . ' . - , - . - 



1. Data obtained from Boston Prime Spbnsor Quarterly Progress Reports, 
cdvering period October 1974 to July 1975'. ' ^ 



Administration 
Classroom Training 
«ftei0^uitn)ent , A;^sesstSnent 
'and Counselin<^ 
Allowance 
Wagcis artd Fringe Benefits 
(Work E^^erience and 

. Total 




$1,495,20/ ' 
997; 709 V 

^ ' 952,33* ' 
^ 868^549 

948,846 
.$5r262'i638 



includes DES allowcuice administration. 
^Includ^ ESL. * ' / 




(Tliis total of accrued expS^]flH^e;5 is below the $6,073,829 of planned expendi- 
tures.) Direct humcMi capital ij^vestnent expenditures ^^^/^ taken to be cill of . 
classroom tr%inxn'g, all.-of -recruitment, assessment^ and counseling sefrvices, 
an^'one half of the wages and fringe jpenelpLts of work expe^riente prograjns and 
GOT. 'These direct^ investment items totaled $^^424, 465, just 46. i, percent df 
the total accrued expendit;ufes^f $5,262^^38. .Administrative costs came to 
28? 41^ percent # and income maintenance payment^ {allowances plus one-half >^3^s 
►and frfn<|# benefits) accounted for 25.5 pei^cent. Wages, and fringe bene'Jgits - 
haye a dual function in ,pvir^ analysis . A^ttioU^ part of wages is a proxy for 
OJT .or work experience, the entire wage item is income maiintenajice. However, 
^f we included* all^^ the wagfeS .as •income maintenance, then our -total expendi*- ^ 
turSs woul'(i^ exceed -^tuaJL expenditures. Hence understated "the income 
mai^itenane 



^^)n 



a per enr611ee "basis, him\an capital investment was as follows: , 



Clas^rooip Training: 

' pecruitme^/ Assessment 
arid Counseling Services 



^ 4 



Train 



i^g 



Total" 



$148.64 

45S.0j^ 
,$601.73 



1 



OJT and Work^Experience : 
^ » Pecniitm^nt , Assessment 
amd Counseling Services 

OJT^ aipd ^iprk' Experience 



1^ 



7^ 

' ' - 1'. Not: 
beca\j;Se 'they 



Total 



.143.64^ 

' - 263 .19 
.$416^.83 



ude^ are .s.tipends and 1 cpmparabi^ 
represecrt tfte development. t3 

' .... ••■ " . ^5A*55 



J. 



inqome maintenance outlays 
.skills. 




Recruitment^ Assessment and' * * ' 

counseling^ . ^$148.64 . 

^ , Ortly' fpr * those whfe received services^ other th^ ^^L^Jhll ^ * 
thos^ provided byWi NEC and/or em Assessmeh^ ^Cei^PxT^ , ^ 

. ' . ' ' \ ' ; • . 

Note that the cla^srogm training^ OJT- and Work Experience figuarefe^ inalude**^he 

per enrolle^ $148 .64 -attributable to recruitment, assessment and cQunsej.xng/ 

because ^1 enroliees have to go through these processes. As indicate*^ 

actukl ^l^ning or job experi^ce expenditures come tq lAuch less; for class- 

]fcom t^^iining the average is $453.09 per person, euid for work experience "and 

OJT, it is $268,19 pe r ,^5Li:spn . For all enroliees the averagei human capital 

expenditure was $276.41. ^Of coUrSe^ these figures assume that enroliees. 

never missed a class and hence o^erst?ate the actual value of the trailing or 

^nob Experience. , ; * • 

Let us assume that the average enrollee will be working for only another 
25 /ears . A 10 percen^ rate of retyxTi on 5^ direct investment ^in skill of 
$378.41 would mean a very ^oodest annual inCreas^ in earnings of $41.69, or 
on' 2,000 hpurs per year basis, 2 cen4:s an Hour.** If employed j.ust half a year, 

^.^jgit^ per hour is a 10' percent return. briT^he MgH^st investment of $601.73 
the increaise in annual earnings would be $66^,9^, or 3 centi an hour if employed 
•20.00 hou^. I F' wd, discounted over a 35-year period,^ the annual ^ain from the 
average' investment of; $3!>8.4]j would be $39-23 at^ 2000" hours . * On' tHe $601.73 
^vestment, the annual retunf^ over 35 years wiould be ' $63-02 , or ajj^oxima te ^y 

^3 cents per hour* There is little reason totexpect sjobstantial income gains 
^^h such minimal investments/ allowed -b^^the federal Mahpowe r "budge t., ^ 



4 



\ 

\ 



' ' ^ 

'1. A cost^^benefit analysis would iriclude stipends on the grounds they 

constitute a hu^an capital investment. 'The view taken above is JJiat'they do 
not 'represent services that .specifically aid im individual's empl<Jyability . 



IV* 



PUBLIC SERVICE 'EMPLOYMENT 



Title I ;progfcams) and 'Title II and VI have different purposes. These 
differences^ cpupled with the existence of a 'f)re-CJ^ predecessor to PSE,." 
led t9 the indep*en^ent implementation of Title I, and of Titles II and VI^ 
* . * • 

Administrative ^Stnictiire ■ . - • • 



stated previously, the PSE administratiorf. is dist^Lnctive and. separate 
There were' no meaningful operational links bJ|^een PSE ari|r Title I programs 
originally, although,^ now Title I-'s piogrltms^Bmake refei:ra^ to Title II 
and VI openings^* Persistent pressures^ by ^e?5:3ers of the METAC, particularly 
those represen;ting women and minority qzo^s , and by* the regional DOL, *j^n- 
tuaily pers^ad^d Title II and. VI administrators to report to the advisory 
council. This administrative mechanism, gradu^ly formalized ov^r a period - 
'of time, was ,abl^ i:o^ influence p:he mix'of enrbllees hired to ^fill vacated 
slots\as,the P$E program continued. The PSE committed also might have 
infiuJtced the de'c'ision to allocate additional\PSE monies to non-profit 
'private agencies^ a^weVer, establishment of the PSE committed was the first 
and only successful attempt ta create a link ||stween. Title I and ^PSE^other 
thai! an irfformal toordinatian between^€^ administrators of the Boston 
Manpt^wer Administration and the CETA office. 

^ early attempt to establish formal^ operational ties. between Title I^. 
aind P%E coH-^pseJ. Accoir^ing^to the Administrators, of PS^they approached 
the agencies' who-rUri' the /NBC's* for referrals/ The contacts f Wn '1 because 
(the NEC's woTlld not receive official, credit for referrals and placementSL, 
^inQe the Ci€y insisted that all applications be filled at^City Hajjl on the 
grovinds ^at the eity, not ^the agencies, would be Ijeld responsible ?or viol^- 
tionV. of eligibility. Hie NEC's did not marsKal" a stream of applicants, 
jDecause the NEC's were Actremely sf:eptical that "disadv.antaged ^minorities 
would be'enrolleyi and diS not want discredit^ themselves* 

^ Despite£early ifeffempts by ABCp and OIC* to devWop links, PS^-adminis^a- 



1. In addition: a lottery selection of all applicants for referral was 
introduced to ensure Impartiality, ' " ' ^ ^ ^ . 



tors had not f oreseeii^ the Med^to^ so well in advance of hiring*' The CityV 
appaurently did not anticipate a^e^elSLtion of its experience under SEP, When " 
pressure to fill slots quiCkiy Jiad -led to a hectic hiring aace that precluded 
a careful screening of applicants. > 

Eligibility 'Criteria for Title II and VI permit a wide latitude in ,the 

selection of applicants I'oncie the minimqjn. standard^ of residency, emd ei^er 

1 * • . • . 

unemployment or' underemployment are met, Ihere .is* little- in the^ Federal 

regulations to indicate' tiiat eitker Title should treat any differently group§ . 

-identified as /'significauit segments" or individuals identified as^ e'conomically 

disaftvantag^e^r^~^e -regulations of both titJles reauire "special xonsideratlbn" 

for the "mo**^ severely disadvantaged" with respefct to their length of 

unemployment and their lijcelihood ,of finding work as well as to tJrree oth^r 

groups, namely, "VietiAaii" vete-raps, welfare re'cipients and e^d^-j^anpower 

trainees* Both titles o.are enjoined to treat "significamt ^segments equit^ly". 

The only explicit differ^ce in eligibility criteria is the preferential r 

consideratippr''in Title W for three groups not mentioned in Title II regula- 

tions, 'Two of the thr^ r^resent those with lengthy periods of unemployment. 

These are persons who' have exhausted their unemployment' benefits, or have been 

unemployed for at leaSt 15 weeks. The third group, those ineligible' fo't 

unemployment benefit4^ could include many who are considered disadvamtaged 

employed or have held odd ^obs, 

<' However, the purposes of -¥itle II programs- cited in the Act itself are • 

those designed to enhance employability "^d? t>J^omotability, or to. prepare 

4nrolle«(^ for expeinding. occupations;. Title* II is a transitional ' step to . - 

unsubsidized, "regular" jobs. In corrtrast. Title VI *'s objective is counter- 

cyolical, . " \ ^ /. ^ • ^ ^ 

•The BMA 2uid the ME^AC viewed Titl^ iM^ activities as akin to emp3.oyment 

^Bd training services and appropriate for those with labor market Itandicaps, 

Title VI was vi^ed here, as elsewhere, as atn en^Jloymen^ progrsuirf f or the. job- 

less, some of whom might also have labor market disabilities • This distinc- 

tion was supported by the ETA Regional Office. ^ ' 



1. A minimum^ of 30 days unemployment -apply in both ca»es, except in 
areas of *'exce?slvely high" unemployment in Title VI, when the minipum become^ 
15 days. In addition, of course. Title, II, but not Title VI, allocationsi 
went only to areas o A substantial unemployment. * 
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Title II Goals ♦ / 



In-Bosto'n, Title had two primary goals. The first vas helWto Sdie 
unemployed and 'underemployed "by providing incone thi;ough dETA saladles", as 
•^^"'^11 eis providing OJT, s'plcial training,, smd "permanent pl^c^Aent assistance, 
through counseling". The second goal was to "address kt least a significant 
paurt of the large agenda of public service, needs which challenge the City of 
Boston". Eligibility te^qilirements were mii^imal; th^ applicajit had to Reside * 
in axv area of, "substantial" unemployment, and eith^ be underemployed or 
unemployed for at^ least 30 days. No other* priorities were established by, the 
Federal government, such as race^ '^'educational level or economic statnis. These 
were le£t to the ,di sere t ion of ^the particular locale, ^' * 

Following Federal guidelines, Bo stoji "directed its ^ 1975, Title II 
effort towards specific groups that were "mest'^isadvantaged", as ^asured by 
their length of 'unemployment cind their prospects of f indinc^ work. ^ Listed 
' below are thesd' sseldcted groups and* their^shcire of employment which 
the City committeoNitse^f : ' • 

" • . * P^rcen^tage Shares of PSE E mploymenrt 



ERLC 





ISroup 




Actual 




• • • t 
Wel^re recipients 


10.01 7 


^18.01 


* 


Special veterans 


7.0 


6.7 




ForJ^er .Manpower enrollees 


J.5.0 


14.5 




^ad of households 4| y 


66.7 


64.0 




Women - * 


25.0 


•28.6 




Limited English -speeLking ^ability 


i,5 - -■ 


0,7 




Youth \ 


15.0 


11.9 




Poverty 


* 38.0 


40,8 




Bl4ck 




25.0 


,^ 


Other mii;iority . ^ ' . 


2.0 ^ 


• 2.3 


r 


S pan i s h -s pe aic mg 


4.0 


4.1 



X 



I^eaily all these ^oals were reached or ne^^y reached. The .manor excep- 
tion w*, youths. These goals had inherent* limi4:ations . • The percenWges allo- 
cated to each gi;oup ^yere based on its jshare^of ^th'e un^tt^>loyed, as <5iven in . 
the 1970 Censtts of Population ; they were not based on. the 'group's uneraj)loyment 
rate', nor on some measure of the duration of,- unemployment, A Roup's ^ 
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unemployment rate, or its average' length pf unemployment^ would Jti^ve been more 
consisteat with the City's objective of assisting those having the most 
troiible 



finding -work' arid as a insult experiencing l^q spells >of joblessness* 
ision to uie a group's share of total unen5)lQymfent • was influenced by 
the cdmposition. of the City's population. The result was^ that a n|ijprity of 
jobs'weat to adult white males* a group with the mtfSlj^embejs needing J^s but 
not necessarilg^ having the severest labor market problems* 
; The City 's. emphasis on groups, with tjje Isurgest ^numbers was neither ri^t 
nor wrong, ^since CETA permits consideyable .latitude here. Ihe City/s strategy 
however, was likely Jto ihclude a relatively high proportion of ti^e job fe^y 
and work experienced. This approach migh^ have enajaied the City to better ^ 
satisfy its short r^on Kirin^ needs, but^ as a/result, migh^^ave bypassed the 
mor6 difficult problem of mak^rig the ],ess en^loyable .more^|p^loyab],e / 

^'cruitfment for th^ pre^K^ETA P^P program, began in Bps ton ui September ^ » 
1971. LjJce PSE/ ^ there were two separate component:?. One of-tfiese, Section 5f 
can be interpreted as directed at cyclical unemploytjierrt;. it vas to prqvide 
transitional emplo^nt in, public service jobs when the national unen^loyment 
rate averaged 4,5 percent for three cc5hsecutive months^. The o*ther. component/ 
Section 6, can be interpreted a3 dijrected at more sexiou?, logger r.un * 
unftmploynvent. » ^ was intended for areas with unemployment- averaging 6 per^nt 
or more fof^ three consecutive monies. ^ ' 

^ PEP also had eligibility requirements and priorities. To be. eligible ^ 
individual had to be unemployed ' at least two^weeks, Qile thrrd of the first 
years 'enrollees were to be Vietnam* ear veterans, Pribrity^ also was to be 
'^iven to the young knd elderly, to ^grants and *;5easonal workers, to those 
witi\ limited English faking ability, to low-income '^persons The spirit and 
langtiage of t±e Bmer^ncy Employment Act clearly irtdicat^e the intent to employ 
and to p?toanently raise the employability of low-iijcome^'''pe»sohs "coriifronted o .^^ 
with laS^-market barriers. Boston's -PEP adminis«ators viewed the progr'am-' 
as intended largely fpr poor persons with substantial probleins finding ar\d 
holding decent jobs. ^ \ - : . ^ 

Title VI Goals ' ^ , ^ ^ " - 7 

' ! ^ As noted, the eligibility criteria o€ Title VI differ* from tthose of 
title n by including three' additional priority groups, two of whom consist • 

of the lon^-term une?iployed. Within the context of these thr(fee categories, • 

-f * * 
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priority was to be given to Vietnam veterans, the economically disadvantaged, 
ai^ former manpower trainees*. The City cho3e the fpllwing four target . 
groups for its^ 504 Title VI jobs: minorities, ^woi»n,*9lderly yo^kers ,(55 and 
over),eandx:onstruction workers. Minorities were' to. receive 30'pvcent of the 
slots, in addition-? sreparate goals were set foe 298 "physical rehabilitation" , 
(or capital improyement) jobs included, in on^ tdtal, and for tfie remaining 206 
non-^rehab (or •'special pi^ojects") jobs^ The physical rehabilitation jobs were 
reserved for construction workers, but 30 percent of these hires h^H 'to be 
minorities, ind 10 percent women% 'In contrast^ half of all the non-rehab 
slots were to b^ filled by women and .20 percent by elderly workers Assuming 
504 total positions, 151. were to have been filled by minorities, ^89 of these ^ 
on rehab ^Qs:^; 133 by females, 30 on rehab; and '41 by elderly' workers , all on 
^non-rehab work. „These goals were not independently decided 'by the City; 'the 
regional JDOL was involved.- ' ^.^ . 



Client Char acteristics , • 

» 

^As Of mid-^March 1975, after close to 80 pe^rcent of the positions of the 
Title VI slots had be^n filled; , lihe City's goals had not been realized. 
Minorities were 26.1^percertf (not 30-0 percent) of the 399 hires, and older 
workers 16\8 ^percent (not 20 percent) of the 155 non-rehab>hires . Women had. 
tl-ie largest ^deficit; they were 23.3 percent, not^30,.0 percent of all 'hires. 
The Stumbling block for both minori^es and women were* the rehab jobs;^ goalsN 
for minorities amd women had been exceeded on t^hg^on-rehab positions. In 
contrast; , women and -minorities' together fi-Al3fc only one -quarter .of the rehab* 
slots; the gra^^t application had promised them 30 percent and 10 percent, 
respectively.^ Iliere might be a reasonable excuse for n^ssing the goal for 



1» The City initially received $5,464,379 in .Title VI funds.^ There is 
some confusion about the actual number of positions to be created. The listing 
of jobs in the City's Title VI Grant Application totalled 524, but a special 
report presented to a committee" of the METAC in Ma^^ch 1975 ^y the CETA-li 
offica usedN^ total of' 504. .The figjires 'in our paragraph are based on material 
in this report and on its 504 total. 

2. These goals' weo taJ^en from the City's Title VI Grant, Application, * 
Another METAC report restate^ the goals ttr the physical rehabilitation jobs 
to be 30 percent minorities and women, not; 30 percent minorities and 10 
percent women in_ti>e application. ' . • ' 

'3. Our calculations indicate J^hat Wonjen prob^ly had 9 of the rehab; and 
minor iti'es 51; coppared to the. 24#aitd 7 3 needed. 



wanen, but not for minorities.^ 'There conceivably might not have been women ^ 
^living in the/city whd were both construct:ion workers and unemployed. ^ It is 
inconceivable, however, that there were^ewer than the 73 resident minority 
cons truc'tion workers who ^e re unemployed. ^ Insistence by- the METAC's Women's 
Committee led the City 's CETA-II administration to promise that the 105 still 
empty slots be used to compensate for. the d^iciT in 'female and nonwhite* hires. 
^ Of the 105 open sJ.ots, 54 were rehab apd 51^ non-rehab. Since. the goals 
for non-r6hab jobs had been overachieved, it was iiT'the* construction area that 
the women and Adnwhites had to be placed. Union initiative^ftd been an impor- 
tant reason for allocating a substantial number of PSE slots to ghysical 
improvement. The unions were motivated by high unen^loyment among their, 
members. Under these cAcumstances, for the City to hire-nonunion construe* 
.t^on workers would have been difficult. It was not^ possible fc) deterToine 
whether the City'^ goals, actually were m^t, because the Nlemographic charac- 
teristics of those ^hired to fill these remaining slots ^re not available. 

A similcir oomparison of goals and achievements far Title II and for the 
PEP program was impossible tecatase of the unavailability of ^^Jc'^a^r^gated 

' A comparison of /the characteristics of those hired under" PEP ^ and under- 
Titles II and VI shows a shift from the more to the less (^advantaged, fro^ ^ 
ah effort to imprg^ve the long run status of those with' serious labor market 
problems to the more limited effort of temporarily employing the^ eit^ployable^ 
and inferentially , at wage and salary levels that minimize income^ less or 
deprivation. I^H^f'f erences in the timing and, duratio^Df these three programs, 
and in the availability of data, preclude perfect comparability; but in the 
case, of the programs, the number of enrcAlees is sufficiently lar^e, an^the ^ 
number of unfilled slots sufficiently small? to 'Xule all buf, the' minor 

distortions • (See Tab 1^,. ■ ■ , ■ .... 

During the 9-month period,! October 1974 bo July 19^5, there were 1502 
persons enrolled in Title II. Of this total, 71.4 pe?:cent were males,* 61.2 
percenjt were 22-44 years old, a^d 71.4 percent were white. Over 35 pettent - 
had, more than a 'high school education. In short, Title II enrollees were 
fairly well educated white males of prime working age. . • _ ^ 

This trend in hiring, as well as PSE concentration on placing the better-*, 
educated in unsubsidizad jobs', was criticized by ABCD early in 1975 as a 
misdirection- of effort when the poorly educated and disadvaentaged were having 
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Table r. Percentage Distribution of Enrollees m the Public En^jloyment Program 
(PEP) and in' t^ie Public Service Eirployinent (PSE) Program by 
Personal CheiracteristicS/ Boston, Various Periods , 1971-75 



Characteristics 



PEt>' 



Total Section 5 Se 



ction k 



PS 



Total 



Title II JP±*le VI 
— * 



(funber of Enrollees 



1745 



948 



20 17 



1502 



515 



Sex 



Male 



75.8 
24.2 



76.4 
23.6 



75. 1 
24.9 



72.5 
27.5 



71.4 
28.6 



75,5 
24.5 



Jotal 



18 and under 
19-21. ^ 
22-44 
45-54 •' 
55-64 * . 
65 and over 



PDO.O 

12.9 
17.1 
61.2 
5.5 
2.9 
0.4 



lOO.O 



6.3 
17.3 
67.4' 

6.0 
. 2.5 

0.4 



100.0 



20 

16 

53.8 
4.9 
3.4 
0.4 



100^0 

0.1 
10.7 
73.2 
8.3 
5.9 
1.8 



100..0 



0..2 
11,7 
2 
8 
4.9 
2.2 



-'I; 



100.0 

. 0.0 
. 7.6 
70.3 
1'2.8 
8,7 
0.6 



, Total 



* Education 
8 years or less 
9-11 years 

years 
ovisr 12 years 



100.0 

6.7 
20.1 
41. 

31.5 



LOO.O 

4.2 
16.5 
43.7 
35.6 



•100.0 

9.7 
241^ 

39.1 
26.7 



100.0 

3.6 
14*. 7 
46.7 
35.0 



100.0 

I 

3.3 
14.3 
47.1 
35.3 



100.0 

4.5 

15.7 
45.6 
' 34.2 



Total 



Race 



White 
Black 
Other 




100.0 ■ 100.0 



54.9 41 
34.2 
6.4 



56.2 
32.9 
8.0 



\ 



•100.0 

53.3 
35.7 
4.1 



100 .0 



72 .2 
24.2 
3.6 



100.0 

71.4 
25.0 
J.6 



100.0 

74.2 
22.1 
. 3.7 



Total 



f Ethnicity 
Hispanic '_ 



95.5"= 



8. '5 



1^1' 



8.0 



93. r 



9.0 



100.0 



3.7 



100.0 



4.1 



100.0 



2.5 



Incone Status 



'Economically Disadvantaged 



50.6 



49.5 



52.2 



37.6 



40.8 



28.5 



Section 5 data are for 50 monpis, Sept^eicber 1971 to Novenb*r 1975; 
Sect^xi 6, for 45 months, November 1971 to July 1975. 



Tit 
for 



tleS^ data are 
ir'the^six Dtinths 



for the nine months begii>ning 'October 1974; Title/ VI> 
beginning January 1975.. 



ERIC 



^oes not add to 100 .0 percent becatise of omissions in the^ data from original ^ 
source's. ; 
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0 
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Jiln difficulty finding iwork.' Moreover, they,, not the iDetter educated, needed 
the supportive services Title II could offer. At ^the'^eg inning of the first 
quarter of*^1975 PSE administrators reported that- 'they were giving priority to 
enrollees with marketable skills and experieilte in making 'unsubs^-dized place- 
ments? in other words, they were placing the most employable first. The 
purpose was to .make more slots available for the unskilled and poorly educated, 
amd then to* concentrate on placing them. . 

The rapid increase in enrollees with over 12^ y^ars of school may not have 
been the joint product of the crash hiring during the -winter^juarter,^ and the 
likelihood that the* better educated was better informed about and, more alert 
to opportunities than the poprly educated. 'The impQr||Lnce ^of personal contacts 
and of supervisors' preferences for individuals with specific skills cannot 
be ignor^, however.' ^ . , * V 

The data do* not support the reasons, preseli ted by PSE administrators for 
their emphasis on the better edi^ate'd. .Ver:^ few (just 64) placements had 
**beefi^de by July ^1975. Moreover ^ a disproportionately smaller rivmber of 
those with more than 12 years of edupation were placed than were represented^ • 
among all Title II enrollees by then. 

By mid-1975, a total of 515^ persons had been enrolled under Title V5t^ 
Of these 515, 7^5 percent were males, 74-.2^percent were wh^te,. and ,34.2 
percent had more than ?. high ^school education. Only 28.5 percent were. econo- 
mically disadvanta/jed. The only important difference between Title II and 
Title VI clienV was the percentage o t^economically disadvantaged; 40.8 
percent of the fortner fell., in ^is income, category. Like Title II, then, ^ 
Title. VI also was dominated^by better educated white males. 'Although such^ 
individuals might constitute a large share of the unemployed,- their unemploy.- 
ment rate was not the highest,^ and their 30b prospects not the most dismal. 

(See Table 1) . , . ' ' , 

Of the 1743 PEP enrollees, large majoKities (about three-quarters) were 
les and had at least. a^ high school education; but close to )ialf were either 
nonwhites or Spanish-speaking, and a substantial proportion were no older 

an 21, aJ^ough nearly two-thirds were in the primary age group 22-44. 
There we^^mportant c^fferencel among Section 5 and Section 6 enrollees in - 
ageag^ducataon. Section 6 included nearly three tlrf^T^ihe number, ptopor- 
^tioAA^tely, of those 18 'and younger, and well oyer half as many more without 
high school education. Section 6 also included prppo^tionately more nonwhites 
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and Hispanics, but the differences were not large. The data indicate that in 
Boston, Section 6 indeed .was interpreted as a program for those with excep- 
tional labor market problems. 

Similarly, compared to PSE, PEP was more a program for the poor and 
l^se with employment problems. PEP enrollees, while mosUy males like PS& 
eprollees, were nore likely thaii^ the latter to be nonwhite (40.6 percent vs^. 
27.8 percent) and Spanish-speaking (8.5 percent vs. percent), less well 
educated (26.8 percent vs. 18.3 percent with under^frVears of school) , and 
^economically disadvantaged (50.6 percent -vs. 37.6 percent). PEP enrollees 
also included relatively «iore young people. 

Title' II had terminated a totai^f 228 individuals, or just 15.2 percent 
of its, enrol lees, by July 1975. Only a minority of terminees (28.1 percent) 
found unsubsidized jobs; over half (55.6 percent) terminated for nonpositi-ve 
reasons; the remainder, (16.2 percent) Were for other 'positive reasons. Only 
72 enrollees)^ or 14.0 percertt of the. total, had been terminated "from Title VI 
bOuly 1975. Only a fifth of the 72 terminees found jobs; .oyer three-quarters 
had^ left for non-positive reasons. Overall, by mid-1975 PSE still had to 
fill its role of finding its enr611ees*regular jobs. OUt of 2017 PSE enrol- 
lees, 300. had been terminated, and 79 of these had entered unsubsidized 
employment. (See Table 2) . . t 

Although a higher proportion of PEP terminees were placed?^ jobs, (28.3 
percent as compared to 3.9 percent), tiie proportion was still small; more- 
over, the PEP data cover a substantially longer pvi^. Although only 79 
PSE job placements are involved, those placed tended to include a dispro- 
• portionately small number with more than 12 years of education compared to — 
■ all enrollees.' As already rib'ted,. there was no evidence to corroborate , the 
, intention o"f PSE administrators to accelerate the placement of .those with more 
than high school educations in o'rdej: to accommodate lesser ^cated indivi- 
duals with iabor'Snarket probleic^. (see Tabl^ 3) . 

In-aildition to placing a 'relatively .high number of enrollees with less 
education than' the average enrollees, ■ PSE also placed a relatively high 
number of Blacks and femalel, well above their respective shared of enroll- 
'ments. For instance, females were 38.0 percent of those placed in^iinsubsi- ^ 
dized jobs but only 27.5 percent of enrollments*, Blacks wereN^O.4 percent of 
those placed but 24.2 percent of enrollments. ^ On balande, the less, not the ^ 
more employable, seemed to have b^en placed first. PSE administil^tors , 

65^ . ' 
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Table 2r Percentage Distribution of Temdnees of the Public Senjice 
En5>loyiient (PSE) Program, by Personal Characteristic^/ \ 
Boston, ia74-75^ * ' * * 



M2>^acteristics 


Total 


Title II 


Title" ^VI 
• 


Number of Terminations 


300 


228 


72 


Sex 








Male 


67.7 


-63.C 


83.3 


Female % 


32 .3 


37.3 


16.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 

- , 


100 .0 


« Age 








18 and uhder 


0 


0.0 


'0.0" 


19-21 


45 


17.6 


8.3 


22-44 


188 


66,1- 


58.3 


45-54 


38 


10 .4 




55-64 


18 


5.0 


9.7 


65 and over 


4 


0.9 


2.8 


Total 


29 3 


100.0 


' 100 .0 


^ Education 








6 years of less 


o • ^ 


0 • X 




9-11 years 


18.3 


19.3 


15.3 ^ 


12 years 


49.3. 


49.6. 


48.6 ^ 


Over 12 years 


26.0 


25.0 ' 


29 .2 


Total ^ 


• 100.0 


100.0 * 
• 


100.0 


Race v> 


* 






White 


1 ^^Q ft 




70 .8 


Blade 


3S,.5 


37 ■ 


29.2 


Other 


4.7 


-^6.1 


O.p ' 


0' Total 




100 .d 


• 100.0 


Ethnicity ^ 




4.^4 




Hispani^fc 


V 3.3 


. 2.7- 
■ ■ ii ■■ 


Income Status 


1 


•Mi 




Economically 








Dis ad van t aged 


57:5 


75..9 


so .0 



^^it^e II data are for the nine months beginning October 1974; Title VI 
fqr tiie six months beginning January 1975. 
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Table 3*. ' Peroentacre Distributich of Tennihees Placed on' Unflmded Jobs imder 

the Pxiblic Employ^nent Program (PEP) and the Public Service Eii$)loy- if' 
0 roent Program', by Personal Characteristics, Boston, Various Periods, 

1971-75 \ 





Characteristics 


PEP* 


• PSE** 


Nunber 


Percent 
« 


Ntosber 


^ Pergent 


Total 

• 




lT)0.0 


79 


'lOO.O^^ 


. Sex 

Male ,^ 
Female - 


360 
133 


73.0 

^7,0 ' ^ 


49 
30 


62^0 
3^.0 


Total 

• AgS. ■ • ^ ' 

18 and under 

19-21 ' 

22-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 and ' over ^^^B 


493 

n.a. 

n.a°. 

nya. 
^n .a . 
fn.a. 

n.a. 


' 100.0 


79 

9 

54 *■ 

6 
0 


lOQ O 

X wW • V 

11.4 . ^ 
68.4 

7.6 
0.0 


Total " 

• ' "Education ' 
8 years or less 

7 XX yeoxa 
12 year& 
Over 12 years 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a.. 
n .a. 


V 


6 

. 18 ' 
39 
16 


100.0 
7.6 

. 22.8 • j 
49.4 


Total 

Race 
<*iite 
Blade 
Othe^: 


287 
154 
• 35 


^ 58.0 
31.2, 
• 7.0 


79 

49 
24 

' 3 


100.0 

62.0 
30.-4 
3.8 


Total 


476 c 


96.2C 


76C 


96.2= 


Ethnicit:/ 
Hispanic 




6.7 ■ 


2 


1 

2.5 


Inccne Stat'es 
Disadvantaged 


2*6 


43.8 


. 60 ' 


76.0 - ! 
■ . \ 1 
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Section 5 data are for 50 months\frain Septen4)er 1971 to Novenber 1975 Section 6, 
for 45 months, from November 1971. ijF July 1975. 

*^Title II data are for the nine mcffiths, October 1974-July 1975; Title vr, for th^ 
six months, January 1975 -'July 1975^ 

c ^ - % , • 

Does, not -add to total or to 100.0 percent " , because of ond'ssiona in original- data 
source. ' . . . . • 
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apparently, devoted, special efforts to finding jobs for the disadvantaged. 

For' example, only a small proportion of the Title. II "enrollees who were placed 

found their -own jobs, in contrast, nearly all the Title VI eflrollees had. 

However, one cannot distount the desire of city departments to reta-in the- ^ 
'better educated wi^ advanced skills and experience; Nor can one ignore the 

possibility of implicit discrimination, which might have prompted minorities . 

and women ^ ac^cept other jobs if available. '** 
in contrast to PSE, the charact|f'istics <gt PEP enrollees^iced in , 

unsubsidized jobs corresponded more closely to the characteristics of all !»EP 

enrollees. Even so. Blacks, the Spanish-speaking and the ^^onomically disad- 
vantaged tended to be somewhat und^rreptesented because PSE was relatively ^ 
new and only 3.9 percent of' its enrollees had been.placed at the time our. ^ 
data were gathered. Nonetheless, females. Blacks, the young 4^9-21) , the 
old (45 and over) , the poorly educated, and the poor tended -to be overrepre- 
sented among'those placed. In short, males, prime-age workers, whites and 
the better educated tended to remain PSE enrollees. 



Allocations and Expenditures 

in both absolute and" relativ* terms, the resources devoted to public 
- se^ice- jobs absorbed a higher share of Boston manpower funds under CETA 
' than before. Under CETA, Title I programs ih the City have received, over 
*time, less money .(and be^n able to provide commensurately fewer services) . 
than their pre -CETA counterparts. Even if the total^ amount of manpowef 
monies tin real t*nnk) given to Boston had not shrunk, the growth of public 
service employment •'wouirhave meant a drop in the, impor1^knce of programs 
desighed^'to'raise the elnpUyability of- those with" more serious labor market 

handicaps. ' - * 

The amount of money deVoted to public employment in. Boston roughly 
doubled under CETA. Boston PEP received $11,769,582 for 971 slots enrolling 
1743 persona oveif a 50 mpnth period. ^Boston PSE received -$23 , 498, 221 for 
1890 slots, and had enrolled 3982 in 15 months. ;tkctiial expenditures came 
to only $15,255,645 by then);, - v- 

. Annualizing the expenditures of PEP and' PSE permits us to compare the 
costs per slot-year and per participant-year of both these programs. PS3 
spent much more "money on both than PEP. AcccJrding to data in Table 4; PEP's 
■ annualized cost per slot was $3690; i^^ cost per ertrollee, $2056. PSE's 
- - 4 
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'Table 4. *Allocatib'ns and Exp^ditures for PEP. and 13€E, Boston, ' 
* ' various periods 197?^975 ' ^ % ^ 



Total Funds 
Allocated 



T 



Total , 
Expenditxires 



""^ 

Nunber of 
Slots ^ 



i ^ 



Total 
Enrollees 



Annualized 
Expen^itxires 



PEP 

Section. 5 ; 
*(38 months) 
Section 6 

(32' months') 



^7, 514, 545/ 
4*255,037 . 



$6,295,7^ 



^2,586, 



580 
391 



948 

795 



$1,988»139 

». ' ' • ' ' 

^U594 ,720 



Total . 

PSB^ 
* Title 11^ 
4 H5 months) 

TJtie VI 
K (12 months) * 



$11,769,582 

$9,023,689 
14,474,532 



$10,548,361 



$9,414,901- 
' 5,840,74^ 



971 
* b/ 



1743 

2453 
1559 



$3,582,859 



} 

$7,'531,921 ^ 



5,840,74n 



1 3982* 



' Total 



$23,498,221' 



'$15 ,255,645 



1890 



$13,372,665 



SfeP annualized expenditure , perils lot* >3, 582, 85^/971 « $3690; annualized 
e^^nditure per enxollae: A ly, 582 ,859/1743 ♦« 



PSE^ annualized oxpenditufe per ^lot: .$13,372,665/1890 $7076; a^;inualiz( 
^eaqpenditure per ehrollee: $13, 37|, 665/3985 « $3258 ' . 



Separate slot le^s JTitle II and VI unanrailable. 



"PSE data cOver more montih$ in thiM tab 3 



in table li 



because of differences in|the availability of different kinds- of 
data. ' ' - . • ^ ^ 
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were $7076 and'$3258, respe9t|vely . 

Average hourly earnih^j|jPbd§r PSE'-seemed tp be above thosf • nnder -PEP. ' - \ 
As cii'culaW by City" officials, the average for Titlfe ll was $4.28 alid for • ' ^ 
Title Vl', $4'^44. • In, co*^/st, PEP Mirollees averaged $2.81 per iTour. 
Howeiver' there were dif^ne«#s*in. the\inount" i*idivid)ial .enrollees received • ^ 0 
froA both programs hj^^ of differences in the lengths of t^e- enrblled. 

\ecoAls^ling the annual earnings generated by^ the^e^ IJgj^ hourly wage 
figures and^ose generatedoby the expenditures data jus'^resented was. 
ciifficult without knotting the turnover and Vacancy rate^ anticipated by PEP 
and.PSE cgCficials. Using the h^ly eafnings- above and assuming a full-time,^ ^• 
job of*lS29 hours a y'ear,^ PEPenrollees would have earned $5114 a year;^ ^ 
Title ix enrollees $7790; and Title^VI enrollees, $8081. (For comparison's / 
saJfe, the official 1975 poverty iricome figure for a family of four was $5050, ^ 
that for the year 1972 was $4000, for 1973 an avA^Age of $4250, and ^or 1974, - ^ ,^ 
^^SSU, Th'e average' for -the years 1972-1974 was $4263) . As' a* percentage of 

rniiws ' ■ * ' " " 



the r^evant poverty figure , the PEP annual earniMS ampunted "to * just about 
•pne-third mote ; t^' PSE, from over .two -thirds tcjifcree^J^ters more.- 
lese calculations, PSE enrollels might ha\fe been 



According to these calculations, PSE enrollees might ha\As been enjoying a 
higher standard of Idiving tj»an. T»tle 'I e'nli^lees and, comparatively speaJcing, 



.1 ^ 

earlier PEP enrollees. 



^ In contract to th^se annual earnings figures jander PSE, the overall PSE 
arihual outlay per slot was pnly $7076*, of which npnwage* costs were apjjroxi-, 
mately 20 percent. ^Discounting- the $7076 by this ,2'0 percent gives . an esti- 
mated aivn^J^ earnings figure of $5600 well below \^ calculated above ^o? 
Title Il^rollees and even' further -b^low .that calculated for the Title VI 
enrollees. The $5600 is not' mu|:h above the' 1975 poverty level- irtcome^ but 
below the annual earnings based on^the $4.28_and the $4.44'wl^^fited above." 
A-s^mi-^W difference also hold^ for PEP.. tJsihg the_ annual coa#per slot for-,^ 

■ PEP and discounting nonwage costs, yields a figure of $4700 comj^red to the • 
$5620 derived ^from the $2.8l PEP average wage. These difference^ seem td-be 
due to the fact ^ha*- the average wage Ijgur'es provide;i-«y the City were * 
unwe4.gh<:ed by employment. * gubstai^al differences in earnings existed 'ampng 



1. The- PEE average covers a period of approximately ' 3^ Veaifs,^ whil^the 
,PSE average covers approximately 1^ years. In^^real teems th^ -differences 
weuld be smaller. ^ ^ * ^ / 

0 2, A city work week of ,^5 hpurs ^multiplied by 52 weeks. m ■ 
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PSE ^rDllees dependin^^ on the job hel4. The wage distribution of^PEP enrol- 
lees probably was less dispersed*. ' ^ . ^ - - 

^ PSeWobs amd >Wage Rates ^ ^ ^ * ' , 

'White collar jobs, ^.ncludin'g para-prof es^sional, aqdountad ^or half the 
-PSE slo>ss, and a^Jproximately one-third were blue collar jobs. Service 3obs 
accounted. ^J5^fthe remaining 18.3 percent. (See Table 5) . " 

jeJsing a.skill-JLevel gro^Pi^^' unskilled blue collar and service job^ 
constitute!? a* third of the slots; skilled blue collar jobs, just underlie 
pe^bqnt; gl^rical, i!>^.6 percent; and higher level whi'te collar ^ almost one- • 

fifth*. \/ *^ ' I , , - ^ ' 

Compared to the^ corrposition of unemployment in the ai*y# the allocation 
o^ s,lots disproportionately favored professional; technical and manageriaL 
' workers, as well ^ service workers. Compared to their ^hare of city unemploy- 
ment, a disproportionately low amount went to clerical and blue collar, workers ; 
, but unskilled manual workers received their share Hi <^er- level white' collar, 
'positions accounted for a* disporportionatel^ JLarge number of «lots compared • 
to ^e,qccupatibnal mix of th6 unemployed in the City of Boston.* Fot , v 

example*, biue collar 'workers were 50 percent. or more of the insured unemployed 
. > . , * ' * 1. . . 

at/ this time but h^d only a third. of the slots.- 

I : comparison of the distribution of unemplgyment by City neighborhood^ 

with the all<>pation of slots^ residents of the: salne neigfiborhoods suggests 
that tfie^/ielghbortocKis •hardest hit by unemployment were underrepresented-in 
the 'distribution of PSE jobs. 

Table*/6 classifies Boston's PSE. slots by fui^^^ons . These functions 
siioj^d reveal the ac^aal priori l^es guiding, the City ^n its^use of Title II 
and Ti^le VX fjjpds. Wi\h broad eligibility criteAa and DOi pressure to fill - 
slot^ quickly, 3iuman and s<5^ial needs did not receive* the Idxgest share. 

Among 'such pressing city needs education, Aalth, crime ' prevention , 

^ including juvenl':|.e delinquency, and the rehabilitation of Ipw income housing, 
only Cmi^, juvenile delinquency, received a substantial percentage of PSE slots 
(11, 8 percent) . Well over 40 percent- of the s'lots went to th*e maintenance 
of public* tmiid^gs o^er than hoiisirtg, or to parks and recreation. Some of 

: 7 ' ' " 

1, ' City of Boston Manpower Administration,, Comprehensive Manpower^ 

^ Plafl Fiscal Year 1977 , Boston ^ugujt 1|76, pp'. 75'^77. , ' ^ ^ " \ / ; 
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•Table 5. OGCu^ation^l Distribution of PSE Slots, Boston < 
various Months, October 1974 • ^July 1975^ 



Wilte (jolly ' ' ^ Abs'Qlute^ Percentage 

Professional and, TethnicSil 216 11,4 * 



Managetial and Aominis traw f ^ 

Supervisory - ' ' 51 * 2,7 ' 

Clerical^and inspectors 256 ' \ ^ 13.6 

ParapTQf essional / ^ ' ' 331 " 17% 5 

^ . Subtotal 94T ' : sStl' 



Blue ^C6llar- ^ * ^ ■ ^ ^ 

Skille<^ . . * 186"' / ' 9.8 * 

C^struction . - '121 \ 6,4' 

Othex - - 65 n ' ^ , 3/4 

Semiskilled A . • 33 \ \ ' • 1.7 

Onskilled ' * # - - 221*' . 20.0 

.:SubtotaJF 596* 31.6 ^ 

V Seryioe ' "* " 

■ Unskilled ' . ' ~ v * . ■ -237, • 12.5 

Other *•. '.■ ^ J.09.' 5*.8 



Subtotal 346 ', - > 1SU3 

* Total 1889 100 .0 ^ 
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a . * * . 

Title II data coyer the nine month period Oct^^jer 1974-July 1975f 

Tit;le VI 'dat^ co^/er the six month period January 1975-July 1975. 



Table 6 . Distrihution of .?SE Slots by Pimctional Areas, Boston, 1974-75 



^ Functio nal Areas, 

I,^ -Adjninistrative Departinents 

II- MaLLntenamce of ' Physical 
^ ^ Plant^ and Resources 

^ (a) Parks s Recreation 

, , .(b) Public F^f^lities 
P** ,(c)l public Works 

^,(d.) Public 'Bousing 
(e) Real 'Property 
' ' \ if)' Other ' ' 



Nuiriber 



III. 

IV, 



Social and Human Seryi'ce's 
ta) VAC ' ' ' 

(b) ^ Schools ahd Lihzcary 

(c) Hous in gSer vice's. * 
^ Ui). Health- ^ndf Hospital* 

(e) ■ Other 

;Boslon^2,00' (Bicentartnial '.Cel^brationT 



Perde ht 
3: — 





157 


* 8.3 




• 

" .279 


. 14*. 7 


> » 


*232 


f2.3 




172 


9.1 




» 77 


4 .1 




•115 . 


6.1 




15 


•0.8 


Subtot-aJ. 
• . * 




••47.1 


Fire, Penal) 


133 


10. 0 




223- 


11 . 8 




7.7. . 


4.0 




69 . 


3,6 




47 


i . 2.-5 




158 ' 


8.4 


"* Subtotal- 


574 ^ 


30 .4 



1890 



4.2 
lOQ.O 



/?3 
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these priorities can be * attributed to the possible lac^c of eligible clients 

- * 4 :r 

with the requisite hvjman service skills or experience • Some might be attri- 
bute^ to the desire to beautify the city in anticipation of Bicentennial 
tourism, a spurce of incoma and employment. One can infer that priori(ty was 
not given to^^tlje more critical^ needs T such as education,^ heailth- and crime 
prevention. * • " ^ . . * * 



PSE - DQL Relations ^ . ' \ 

In late 1^75, serious criticism and cha[r;ges were publicly leveled at 
^ston for its administra'ti<^. of the .\ PSE Program. * By the fall of 1975 the* 



regiohal' DOL had become hjjU^ y conc^emed that hiring wa^fl^^purring much too 
^slowly. Itien, during the wjhter, Boston's "underground pr^ss", echoed * 
promptly by the conventional pres^ , ^publicized allegations about the- ineligi- 
bility of enrolie^s and ,the biased nature of the selection" process, ^is was 
the first public disclosufe that a pfoJjLem exi-sted^; j^^e- newepaper stories * 
clai^d that -nohresidents of^tlie City had been enroilea and that political 
favoritism cuid nepotism had determined referrals anQ-hirin^. 

An extensive iwestigation by the"" RDOL falljwed^ At the same time, the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) continued an investigafion begun earlier, \ 
giving its findings toS±e Department of Justicaw These were n^ver made ( 
public. However., the regional^ DOL -re leased a summary of its , findings which, 
did not vindicate the City administration. According €o the RDOL, the admipi- 
strative lapses ran the entire gamut %f possibilities, frpm improper , apolitical 
activities tQ, enrollee -ineligibility lack of maintensmce of^'effSTt. It 
' was difficult from*this one repor-b-.to . determine the pervasiveness of the 

infz:actibn^,*^but this' and other documents ' s?*gges ted tha,t they had not been ' 
'•isolated instances. Probably favc^itism, both' political and personal, was the*- 
most comnon infraction, although it wfculd be' difficult to say w^;lat pfoportion^ 
of PSE ^nro^lees was involved. . *. . ^ 

The irY^gulaxities had a nximber of causes.. Some^ may have been beyond the 
City's ccJi>^ol\'' but not all; th^ PEP/PSE office apparently lacked^the authority 
, to preveTit ^them. There were two distinct problems: the hiring delay and the . 
Alleged maladministration. The 'two needed to t)e considered toge the): bi^cause. ; 
City ad!»inistrat;ors argued that the first was ^resrponsiijie for the seconder and 



. ■ 74 , 
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that failure of the regional d6l to provide timely funding irif ormatiorl^ad 

seriously contributed to bofh,^ Since these aspects were interrelated, they 

will be^i^icussed together. • ♦ * . 

The office re$ponsible for administering 'PEP had the responsibility, 

initially/at least, for admxnistering PSE, It. remained independent* pf the • 

METAC ahd, in practice, of th^ BMA as well^ The EEA program had operated ^ 

successfully in many ways, )Dut not without -criticism by th^ regional DOL 

contain'ed in a special staff repprt to the City. At the heart of -this report 

was th$ question pf politic^ favoritism and slow hiring. However, aside from 

^^^^^ 

these^ (Criticisms the EEA program had functioned success fuj^^nd the EEA 

^Ain^strators continued along much tlie same successful operational lines, 

> From their viewpoiri^, when p6p first .appeared, the^ were ngt in a position to 

develop definl?^ jo^3 slot^ in specific departments until the Ci'ty was assured 

of -the exact artount-of PSE funds it would receive. Despite advance estimates 

m ^ ' ^ 

>f '^d^^ng J.ey«lT"-"*3?om the regional DOL, the PEP/PSE administrators did not \ 
develop nVtnnrria^tia rr^Trnin th^t would have committed \jiMiselves 
"Defpartments. V — 
In the spring and summer of 1974 the PE;P/PSE staff seemed to be in a 
state (yf limbo. There was no explicit guidance from top City officials. 'This 
'inattenti6r^'was a'ttributed in part to the preoccupation of the Mayor's office 
with, the forthcomij:>g' desegregation of the public schools, which was to begin 
in ^ the fall, , as well as to preoccua^tion with the forthcoming iQayorial electioh 
xn liJovember. Although the amount of PSE money allocated to the City wak a' 
/^alL proport?.on oS^the- total Cit^ bud^get, iln absolute terms it was not small. 
It h/s been alleged that certain officj|al§ recognized the political potential 
*©f PSE. For'ex^ple^ ^t "^e' lower levels of the Cit^ administration ?SE 
enrollees" wera used, or asked* to .volunteer^, , for duties that had % two fold ^ 
pur^se^ that of surveying citizens ne^ds and that of reminding ,them that^th^ ^ 
Mayor was the person ^concerned with th^ir ne^s. - - 

The delay -in. hi ring 'can be explaihed only paiftly by tjie intention bf the 
P5£/BSE -administratprs to haVe a -selection and hiring process that would give 
^ough time'to carefully matching applicant quaLifi,Gations with slot requxre- 



1/ .The CLu/ also ^l^imed that the DOL should have anticipated problems 



and' did not provide 'cJWcir, prompt interp^tation of regulations. The caser 
seemed more that the- Ci^^y^ did not. like 'the inteirpretations given or had not 
taken them ^d other ad^J^ice to heart. ' ' 
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laents. The goal Was to satis JEy department chief as well as to make the best 
use of the n^w pe^gle and toi treat them considerately. There also was a 
deliberate intent not to hire large nxjmbe^ quickly only to have to ^nninate 
thei^' early. * 

Other reaisons were suggested for the delayed planning and hence the 
delayed hiring. The City administration had neglected earlier, perhaps inad- 

^^^rtently, to ask for City Council acceptance of the PSP allocation and was \ 
timoroTus about the Council's response 'when asked to accept the PSE funds, 
especially i'f Council members had patronage questions in mind. The constant 
pressure for swift action by the regional DOL did not help the PEP/PSE staff 
to establish an orderly, line procedure acceptable to administrators who were 
supplying slots: ^or was the PEP/PSE staff of sufficient size- to handle a 
• crash hiring program; a slower, more deliberate proc^ture had been envisaged. 
Additional staff had not been hired, even when funds were available to do so. 
The need ^to suddervly interview and refer a much larger number of applicants 
forced PEP/PSE office to hastily borrow people from other departments. 
These conditions were^ot optimum*for ensuring enrollee eligibility and 
impartial selction, especially when some, of those helping were politically 
active individuals. - . , . . *^ 

The I^P/PSE administrators were limited in their ability t© impose selec- 
tion standards on departments withoutVthe firm backing of high City officials.'^ 
They also occupied an ambigyous position with respect to the City's personnel 
■ office, whose .^leara^ce was required when hiring personnel. This .office had- 
the^reputatign o^ mak^xng patronage decisions. Given their uncertain position 

^and authority vi^a-vis regular line departifients, and' the City personnel 

' office, the PEP/PSE administrators could not easily^ refuse an app;.itant who met 

the eligibility require^gfits but had .been pre-selected by a department or had 

been referred by a private source, nor could they readily countermand a 
• • • , ^ 

decision by the politically oriented "personnel office. On the other hand, 
\ they also ^ere unable to .obtain the uninterrupted attention of Cit/ officials, 
¥ because of more pressing piuhicipal problems. In addition, the ability of PEP/ 
efeE. administrators to conduct an .orderly vJ^il-represent^d selection process 
was not helped by the ^heavy influx of applical!ts resulting from tfrfe publicity 
. in the pr^ss that the regional DOL had encouraged to spur hiring^ 

It was infevi^le that City personnel in departmtents with PSE slots would 
.have advance knowledge of them and would iaform their friends and relatives. 
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The piiblic pronouncemenjts might have indirectly reinforced this /informal ^ 
dissemination -of job information. Those least likely to be attracted by tbe 
newspapers were the di.sadvantaged and minorities. TK^ i|U.ght be less likely ' 
to read 'the papers than others or conclude that they did not have the same 
chance as others. to be hired. But not to publicize the jobs would have ' 
ensured that these groups would have been automatically barred. Probably the 
^>est approach would have been »to actively recruit from community organizations 
and reserve a certain number of slots for such referrsuL's. ^ 

As p]^viously observed', priority might have been given by the Cijty 4ud 
the provision of public services most likely to influence election^^ 'The 
informal dissemination of job information and the emphasis on such public 
servifees probably meant that departments preferred enrollees who were capable 
and/or whd^ere '^xDlitical- assets. Consequently, it is questionable whether 
the disadvantaged could have received priority unless special provisions were 
made. EEA and PSE ha^ the unstated dual goals of hiring th^ disadvantaged 
and of providing nee'ded public^ -servites . EEA had given priority to the firsts 
goal, and Eloston had satisfied it. Title VI, of course, had no requirement 
that the poor be hired. On the other hand, all Title II and Title VI enrollees 
could have been drawn from the poor. In Boston, all were not. Why they were 
not could be^ attributed to the factors discussed above and to the more permis- 
sive nature of CETA compared to EEA in terms of appropriate enrollees.. 

At the same time, those departments that were most responsive to hiring 
either the poor or the disadVantaged believed their missions to be Vital and 
so sensitive that they wanted to exercise extreme care in selection. Some 
resorted to preselection or hired independently in order to ensure quality; 
they were apt to creail^ the disadvamtaged, if they hired them at all. ^ 

In addition to the referral and hiring problems that beset the program^ 
' fhere remained two pOtentiadfiy qpnflicting goals: (1) employ a s'ubst^tial 
proportion of the -long-term unen5>loyed and the disadvantaged, or at least 
those witih poor labor market prospects, and (2) provide in^orHant municipal 
services. These two objectives were bo be achieved in a loose labor market 
in which experienced, competent workers would be available and in a la±>or 
market in wlp.c'i!* the salariM of City jobs were on the high side of the local 
w^e structjpre. Acceptance by City departments of Title IlSiisadvauita'^d 
enrollees had been eesed by favorable EEA experience ,^ut not always by depart- 
ments that did not provide direct h\ambj?'*^rvices . Traditiohal city departments 
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preferred appiioants Vith the appropriate work experience and educational . 
credentials! Despite substantidl monies assigned in the 'budget; for training, 
fey clients either received adequate on-the-job training to acquire marketable 
skills, or willingly took advantage of the ofJpbrtunity available to acquire 

them formally. ' f ^- — . 

■ ■ Finally, a problem thit arose Xn PEP and continued in\s5 was the reluc-' 
•tai^e of enrollees to voluntarily, leave the .pro-am for another fob. Their^ 
public job was likely to offer a higher salary and less arduous work than was 
likely in the private sector. Th'e *PEP/PSE staff also realized from its EEA 
experience that the City lacked close ties with business and lacked enough - 
job developn^t expertise 40 place enrollees. Because of this, the United 
Automobile Workers Union (UAW) was subcontracted to handle placements. The 
UAW had bargaining contracts i^ ^ea nletal working establishments that were 
seeking individuals to fiil machine tool operator-set-up man vacancies. 
• Some of the placeinent problems faced by PSE could be attributed to the reluc- 
'tance of private en^jloyers to hire individuals accustomed to a higher wage 
and a steady, less demandi;ig job. Etapioyers also were inclined, reportedly, 
to assune thdt the productivity of City workers was lower than that of their - 
counterparts in private industry. 

The DES was not used, because it was doubted that it could provide the 
same amount and kind of counseling that the PEP/PSE staff in conjunction with 
-the UAW t^oulh prpvide. More in^Jortantly , it was doubted that DES had the 
same kind\^f ^personal relations with employers, and of course it lacked the 
on-the-3ob support and leverage of the UAW. 
^ The failure to develop referral links in advance, as discussed previously 
contributed to crash hiring. It is difficult to understand why City admini- 
strators had failed to plan in advance, after experiencing similar federal 
hiring pressures under PEP. Once "crash, hiring began, neither the City no^ 
coinn^nity agencies could have been expected to have been adequately prepared 

t 

if their prepaxatsiofts had begun that late/ 

^1 DOX^ had alert€^ th^ City before that summer that a considerable 
amouht of laoney would bd .coming, eveUj though the exact amount was not known. 
Without "specific -dollar allocations and specific slot levels PEP/PSE ^ 
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1. ' Despite loose labor market 'conditions, the machine trades have hj 
supply "sYiorta^s** • ^ 
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administrators seemed to feel that it woUld be difficult to negotiate for 
definite numbers of positions with depcurtment heads. In their view^ the 
Congressional budgetary process did not liake it easy for the City to prepare 
in advance. Stilly the process did, not p^teclude advance planning; in fact^ 
having had one experience with the unpredictability of Fede3^al l^udgeting it^ ^ 
would have been prudent to have amticipated a repetition and begin planning 
early • ^ . 

Bie infractions seemed to stem from the lade of reasonable safeguards 
to assure iu^artiality in referral and hiJ^ing or^Ln' enrollee eligibility, ^ The 
results qould have been anticipated^ namely^ hiring tainted by favoritism^ 
whether political or pe^onal; enrollees unqualified in terms of residency 
length of employment J or- labor force status, and less than a desirable distri- 
bu£ion of enrollees in terms ^lUTi'ty neigtibortioods or ethnicity and sex. 
During the wi*ter^ when hiring accelerated, the original PEP/P^E staff appa.- 
rently was not in control, .^nes of authority were murky. Individuals 
closely associated with City political activities were in strategic positions 
in the selection and referral process. In some cases ^ agencies within the 
Mayor's offices either preselected enrollees or hired them independently qf 
the PEP/PSE office,, One cannot easily escape the conclusion that the City 
waited until challenged b#fore installing the administrative procedured^ 
required. In the interim, it allowed the natural coiarse of events t^yCccxir, 
which meant hiring by a vari^^ of traditional, informal ^routes-'^Cfiat are part 
of the political process. If from the start, it had been clear that PSE fell 
within the control of the METAC, it is possible that the potenlfcal publicity 

4 

might have led to different results. * ^ 

Once crash hiring began there was little that could be d^pne to prevent 
th#'<^onsequences . or to determine easily w^ or what was responsible for 

• admini^rative failings. However, crash hiring could have bfeen anticipated 
and appro^in.ate plaas tnade • ^ ' / w ' 

Obviously, mutual distrust between the DDL and €ity administrators 'that 

"ensued did not help solve the problems that did arise in. the implementation ' 
of Title II and Title VI in their first year. In fact, the regional DDL - 
found the City uncooperative, even ob/tructive, during the i|>rmer's investi- 
gation of the alleged maladministration. • ' * ^ 

PSE Fund Allocations ^ ^ 

When the exact allocations finally came, the r'eglonal DOL insisted that 
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the money be spent quickly, threatening tjiat. funds not spent by th^ enx2 of 
FY 1975 would be lost. In the three months from July to October 1974, the 
City received both its FY 1974 <Title II monies, ainounting to 3.2 million 
dollars and its FY 1975 Title II monies, ainounting to 3.7 million dollars, , a 
total of 6.9 million. This money was ^^pposed to have been exhausted 'ty the 
end of June 1975. At the same time Title VI money was^available, although 
the City, already flooded with Title II PSE funds, did. not submit a grant|^ 
modification for the final 8.8 million dollars of its Title VI money until • 
December of 1975. The City thought that/^tle VI funds, amounting to l4.*5 
million dollars, had to be spent in 13 ;Ahths, starting January 1975. Fiscal 



year 1974 to 1976 PSE allocatioi 



ptesented belowi 



FY*1974 
Ba,se. 
• Discretionary 

"^.Tot^a 



■ Title II 

$2,238,200 
996,403^ 
3,234,603? 



Title VI 



FY 1975 
Base 
, Discretionary 
Total 

FY 1976 
Base 

Discretionary^ 
Total 

Total 1974-76 



$2,382,085 
1,330,900 
3,712,985 



$1,155,403, 
920,698 
2,07.6,101 



^\ $12,564, 
] 1,910^ 



X $9,023,689 



S49 
193 
14,»74,532 

$14,474,532 



Total PSE' Funds: $23,498,221 
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The City had wanted to avoid -crash hiring and the rapid#-enrollment of' 



large numbers of peoplfe who would have to be laiti of fi in less than a year 
'because of the rapid- expenditures of funds.. Understandably, the^City was^ 
afraid that it would have to make large scale 3rayof f s shortly before an JBc- 
tion. Irrespective of the election^^hiring large niombers •for a short time is 
no% necessarily a wise pract^ice. ^ - ' ' ♦ 

.Fortun^ely, by |:he spring of 1975, th& DOLr recommended that hirii^g stpp 
l>ecause,of the. likelih^jd of cuts in PSE funding in the nekt fiscal year - 
Indeed,, FY ^te^^'" Boston received Title II fund§ of 2.L«ft.llion dollars, 



1.7 million less than the prior fiscal yearj. However, there were 14.5 million 

• ^ ' - ■ r < 
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Title VI /do tlai ' i 'to be spent between Jan\aary 1976 and. Febgruary J977. There 
was, in essence ^*a greVfe^^al of cbnfi^gjon regaurding future funding/ 

That Were existed great deal of fricti'on between the regional DOL and 
PEP/PSE adminlstratdSirs was ev,ident. The RDOL's • inability to provide precise 
dollar .figxires in advance arid its position on hiring created |u'spicioh about 
laotives. The City administration J^ecame conjf inced* th^t the RDOL intentionally 
wais trying to eiqbarrass it to prove the failure of decentralization, "^"^e City 
was. particularly offended that a potentially damagi.ng hiring pattefn'^should 
havi been require'S during a local election year. Tj^e neutrad-ity ot the Federal 
government was doubted. _ ' . 

By the fall of 1974, there had been a large number, of Title*- II hires; . 
ijf the middle November .1975, all of tJ/k three' fiscal years of Title II 
monies ^lad been spent. By December 1975 most of ,the enrollees had been trans- 
ferred tp Titre VI, since so -little of this money had been usted* At the time 
the City -hati ^ipproximatel^ 20,000 nrunicipal employees; th^ IJOQ PSE enrdllees' ^ 
hired within a period of a few mohths represented 7.5 percent, of the existing 
municipal staff'. The rate of absorption', if we assume that this hirin^J had 
all occurred in a three-mooth period, would, have amounted to over 25 percent on 
an aismal basis. So rapid an expansion would have created difficulties even 
with yie bestf of planning*. ' ' *^ . 

^tew Developments in^Sg ^ . ' \^ 

, . -It was not ujsitil later, that functional areas outside of the city govern- 
ment .were considered. When additional Titler It^mqfiey' was Veceived^ to be spent 
. in a six-nvonth period in FY 1976, CE?5^-II administrators decided 'to allocate, 
the additional slots to non-prof it agencies . plloposal requeslfs were distri— ^ 
buted 'and selected by an" elalDorgite procedure to .achieve objectivity. ^ The . 
regional DOL refused to release the mbniy to .the City until il: was assured" . , 
that the selegtdon of enrollees would be ^ree»o^f all'^the earlier charges of . 
nepotism, patronage',^ and ineligibilijty 'that had tarnished PSE in- 1975. At 
^ first the^regiotfel DOL recommended that an 'agency othe;: than the City be • 
solely' responsible for- recruitment, #referr^il, and ' enrol lm^'nt. flegdtiatio^s 
between regional office and the City left. the selection atid referral process 
in the hands of tke City, but following ^pfocedures tljat insufed impartiality. 
• . Why did th^ City decide to. allocate slots "to .private agencies? First,. - 
there had been constant presslire frqm members oS^MBTAC and private non:f)r^it 
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agencies for slots, Seqqnd, the prograih length was short and hence costly in 
terms of initial processing and training, and third, the City was finding it 
difficult to digest PSE enroliees and then to -place them in unsubsidized job^;^ 
Finally, placements in priva^" agencies itjeant that more people could^ hiajed 
because their wages were lower than the^City^s for comparable work. . 

^ ' \ . ' Postscript ' \ ' #■ . 

' It is always difficulty to decide when to call a halt to" field work when 
studying a continually changing set of institutions'. Since the official end 
of our fact gathering ^spring 1976)', certain deyelopments have occurred that 
.may be harbingers of the f uture ,^and not passing fads. At a minimum, these 
deveJ.opments represent a searching for different, more effective approaches. ^ 
Ihey are cited without trying to seriously^assess -their significance o^ draw 
conclusions. Th^y probabty should be se^n^ as heavy straws in a strong. wind. 

Fiscal -Year 1976-77 saw plans to establish a new vocational educational^ 
facility in a re'habilitated building i^^|he former Boston Naval Shipyard 
Annex ^intended to be conve^||^ to an industrial park. The facility^ i% .to be 
maintained by a quasi -independ^t City agency, 'with the coiitses subcontra^4 
to private nonprofit technical schaoli^lnd, amjng other cthings , train wQrker3^ 
for ^lants^ attracted 'to the park. In a racially neutral^ zone and adcessibX^ 
by public transf^rtatiort to low income white neighborhoods close to 'Boston s 
downtown section^ the Annex prbbably will become the* major training resource 
for poor whilies of Sduth. Boston, Charlestown, and the North End.,^ • . 

The^e were centrifugal developments as we;.!. All ydutji progr^s runded 
by CETA, including the summer pr^'am, will be supervised and monitored for 
" the BMA'fcy a spe^cial unit in the City»s Youth Activities Commission;^ Nex|f, 
CETA money will underwrite a one-year certified LPN program administered by 
Boston City Hospital (BCH) and formerly^ financed entirely by the' City. This 
program, in existence, for many years, ^ has achieved national recognition. With 
CETA funding, the BCH-LPN prbgram will be enrolling poor clients and its 
'student body will include relatively more minorities. . 
*^ Th€ feminist thrust '.begun by the METAC^s Women^s Committee ^continued; 
in FY 1976-77, in th$ form of a one-year contract to the City's YWCA tp 
condirct a training program tg prepare low income and minority females, for 
"tiontraditional"" occupations, thafi.s, male dominateid skilled trades and 
craftsnien* jobs. The YWCA, it will beyliSted, iiad beei> a seriou^ contenc^^ in^ 
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'the priok year' for a unique experiment to educate iMA staff, contractor staff, 
^ and METAC members about equal job opportundL-^e^ for women ^ and other minorities,. 
If , any chsmge^j-n policy ha$ occurred, it has not been so much in terms of 
*lci^g run planning or lorl^ rajge. strategy,^ but more in terms of xjolitical 
control; th^ is, the City direction seem^ to *be to fill more of the staff 
' positions wi^ Cil^ employees., to control programs moz?e dire'ctly , *2md possibly 
J^^^provide serviices^ itself. Theree seain^jfip inclination to increase the role 
ot the traditional comntunity jpased agencies..* This hds.been" accompanied by Uie 
y appointment of, minori.ty members with community ^reputatrpns to high positions 
0 in tJ:ie Ci^y. administration and gi^jrlng them responsibility for employment and 
,^ ^training' ^fairs> The new appointees a're persons ^ose carreers began v^ith 

cfiromunity agencies Aplwho have had extensive experience with manpower and, * ^ 
equal employment matters,' The evidence seems to sugges^t that the -City ^ , 

' ; adii^inistration is begir\ning to assume, some^ of the manpower authority of 



commu^iity agencies . . 



Although short run planning by the BMA appeaifs installed. 
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V. ^ ■ - , ^ 

SUMMARY ' A^flD. CONCLUSIONS 

>' ■ .A ■ 

■ ^CETA had heeit in existjence for slightly oVer three years wh^i our field , 
work." ended; however in practice ,the new law became fully operational only ifi 
the 12 to' 18 months prior to, the end 6f our researc^l^ Time was"*needed'b^the ^ 
^ime sporisox' to estaialishi a ^functioning employment ai>d ^training administration. 
^Time had to elapse to allow any local changes to become effective • One can 
question the merits of judging the ef fi,cacy/of. CETA after the brief exposure ^ 
of a year or a year and a half. It^ls the long term consequences of an 
,jevolvtng system- that should be the object of study. Eighteen months may be 
too short a time to expect- any significant changes in a conplex-manpowtf" 
system,' let al6ne changes leading tq clear'-cut identifiable results. What can 
discovered in such a short perio^ is thfe direction of change. ^ , 

" Other caveats Should -be helped. During mc»t of the time ^thaf ,CETA was 'ih 
opertiti^n in B^feton,. J^abpr market .conditions were loose . % Unen^loyment was* 
either Vising. or high* despite 4 njfct increase in employment (1971-1975). The 
cyclical downtown in 1974 ws^/s ' sup^eltimposed upon long run structural chang^ 
that were not especially benign for manpower programs . 'The City's economy 
increasingly offered two y^Ands of jobs, thos^ at the top of the occupat^oaa^l 
^structure that req^i^ed high levels of education and sophisticated skills , 
and- those at the bottoig, in low level service work. The number of^ Slue collar 
jobs, was falling. The^growth in clerical ^obs provided c^portunitics that 
were at least semi-slcilled, but^ even here th^re w^rer limi-tations besause of 
. the lack. of growth gains xn the government sector. Uiere also was a n§t 
population loss accompanied -by a relative increase in the humber of minority 
persons. In view of these , economic considerations and time limitations, one . 
could anAcipate only pe^phe^al' c^anges^ and' only hints- pf future potential. 

and' trends; , ^ " x ' ' 

- Were the CETA goals--^ deceiV|(|B^3^ation ^and' decategor in 
Boston? "'Did CETA leiRi-« programs that better reflected local priorities? 
'Did-'-it lead to more ^ftfecAve^, better^cpo/dihated activitie:^ Did it open the, 
decision making process to- local groMps involved In, or recip;Lents of, the 
*service^^^f "these prograuns? . * . 

^4 ^1 
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Special Features of. the Boston' Manpow er System 

When CETA came, into being,. jphe City of Boston alrea<^>had a diversified, ' 

• "well-rooted structure of manpower agencigs and programs, created under the EOA 
and i^DTA, and la tier" the EEA. There were three prominent manpower agencies, 
^o with stron<J ties to che community, Oae of these was ABCD, a CAP agency ^ 
responsible for the City's CEP as well as other manpower programs. The otAer^ 
community, agency, CIZ^, was more than "a ibcal institution? it Was an estab'lished^'w 
link in' a respected national (Sjrganization. - , y 

• In^ addition to* these two community agencies th^e 'also existed^a flou- 
rishing, b^it. perhaps controversial, %)TA multi-skiir center operated by the 

/^asi -independent school department. Finally /-the "PEP program, in operation " 
since Fall 1971 vwas administered independently by the City government. Links' 
between it and the .other progrcims did not develop, despite pressure from»ttie 

4 

DQL. , . ■ - . 

t The ' imposition of "a CETA prime ^sponsor 'on this flourishing system of 

formidable agencies was not particularly welcomed by them.. Rather, it was 
viewed with con^ideraJDiy nli^givings , suspicion, cind , injured pride by community 
/groups. They say the, prime spansorShip as offering th'e City governinent an 
opportunity for a taJ^over ^^d, if this occurred, a I^Jsplacement of agency 
leaders by those with political loyalties to City Hall, Superimposed ^n this 
scene' was the anticipation, because of the , Title I allocation formulaf^of a 
stea% dicl ine in funding that would discburage innovation and would lead to ' 
the oppbsition^of 'rtew programs and agencies.*; The circumstances were not ideal 
for launching'- a new manpower system l^at^sou^fe to* encourage flexibility and 
interagency 'cooperation. If the funding prospect's had been the reverse, 

srh^ips a much "different story would have .unfolded. Given the* bleak money 
prospects, most of the energies agency administrators wer^ deVc^ed to 
maintaining €heir existing lev^l of operations. "Agenci^ concentrated atten- 
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?k ' ' tion on getting their' shaire of the funds; ari5 this diverted administrators 

'.j^roiT^ otheri) goals, ^ 

*• To some es^tent ifhe manpower ne'twork i*n Boston was a saffii-segregated Vne, 
: ^ particularly for adults.' One^'of the key majnpower agencies, QIC, was and sjbill 
^ is a grassroots minpr^ty organizat;ion In a nonwhite area of the eity; the ' 
, ot^ier key agency, AB^D, was overall mulVi-racial,- in terms *df clients and 

$taff, hjut had a number of training and Itecruiting si tes' in . racially homoge- 
* Jieous 'neighborhoods # One of the two facilities c5*f the mISlti-skill center had 

: ■■ . : ■ ■ , ■ .-es. 
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a hi^" proportion of whit? tifainees 'and was in a white working-class heighbor- 

hood;.the other site was multi-racial. Most of the pre-GETA* recruiting and 
placeinent straptur^v^s operated by ABCio and a'major pkrt finan9ed by OEQ and 
after CEtA by CSA. \he bulk of this part ^f '^e manpower systei\ remained ^ 
outside t^e jlirisdii^B-oiJ^e priflie sponso'r; however like to t^l" manpower, 
funding', CSA funoJ^S^alsa was declining. ' 

Much of." th'^ <l.nitial|^npo'v(^r*policy an% direction was le^t to the .BMf - ^ 
to' -develop and. ^ticulalfe. ^There was no 'obvious position or policy role *^ 
defined at the Maj^'s level, although there were signs of a more active 
mayoral role J.3kteiu.^_^^ • . , ' ' . 

• ThJ^'mutual tass^vi^y^s- both an advantage and dis^vantage to the BMA. - 
Although the BMa" h^bonsiderkble latitude, ' it did not know the -extent to 
which -it could depend on highftr level support if 'an exis-ting "agency became- 
uncooperative V The impress-i^sn is that the Mayor's office took 4 hands-off ^ , 
policy provided there were no politically embarrassing Conflicts. The ' . 
exception 'jgis control of^PSE; this remained within theVlity Administration, 
•nie Manpower Adjiinistrator of 'Titl^ I prpgrams also had a self-imposed limita- ■ 
tion, the Advisory Council, .wj^bse rdieOie had encouraged and helped develop, 
• 'in accord with CETA injunctions, and whose influence grew ov6r time, 
^nitial-ly., determinatioji of priority groups and the acceptance of progr&ms . 
and agencies v^ere his to propose- in cooperation^ with" his st^f; circumscribed, 
of cdurse, by_ the strength'of the establighetj -institutioris . 'in reality, given 
the presumptions of CETA and the envisaged role of ^the Advisoi^y Council, he had 
iittle rponv for maneuver with 'respect -to client groups and types of programs. 
As noteO. earlier/ counciT^'busine^s preempted the time of agency^ |^nist;xa tors , ^ ^ 
4itd innQva.ti(Dn. took second 'place to the problems of funding. 

S ummary of CE.TA Title I . / ^* , • 

One result of gpTA wa? the conti*nuj?^^d^elopment of the ^participatory ^--^ 
/ process" iV^smployftent and ^training decisionVmaking/ .reflected in the Advisory-- 
Couneil, 'This Council has flourished ^.n Boston because erf active encourage- 
, ment by t^e regiorial'^ETA an(J the^BMA, because of the avaii^ility of " Cor?cerned 

"^acd interested individuals, JLd because of the presence o,f organized clj^jj^^ 
■* " ' groups ssih agencies. The Advisory Council, becausi^of its open pajticJ^tory 
- prpcess, at;tracted agdncies were su^ffering * funding reversalsand alldwe<^ 
them to have role in the planning process, rtie .active participation wfes no 

^ ' • ; ' ' - ^ / 86' 
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• doObt encouraged by t±e willingness of the Maapower Administrator to accept, 
its decisions. The Mayor, whc^e political position did gpt depend on the . 
support;^.of these particular Marginal groups, let their recommendations stand. . 
.HoWever, the -influence of the Council jrefle6ted more than offj^ial encourage- 
ment emd it^ consequences. The ^ouncil 'also filled, to so»e/legree, %i gap 
left by the early admnistratlve weaknesses of the BMA that prevented effective 
planning. ^ • ^ *> ' . 

A serious deficiency in both pre-CET^ and post-CETA days was the lack of 
systaltic, coordinated sh5rt,run planning and the absence o¥ Jong run planning. 
. Planning was done, bat only on an, erratic, sjJotty, short run b^sis. Some of 
of this cpuld be attributed to^ the fadt'that after CETA was implemented, * 
funding -remainifed on ^in 'annual basis "which precluded serious planning* for longep 

to be innovative 



than one year. In addition, the hold-harmless formula Witled any initiative^- 



^id put a'premi^ on nj^intaining the status quo. . 
Some of this lack of planning could also .be attributed to the administra- 
'tive disarray within ^e >BWA^ itself. Its key officials h^d to devote so much 
"of -their attention to internal matters and the development of information 
systems that littLLe timd- was left for planning. Moreover, ^without reliable 
and, current ^information, planning could not have been seriously undertaken. 
However* the lack of information extended- beyond 'the City. Reac^ily usable and 
adequate laba» market data were either sc^ce, dated 03: both. Coordinated ^ 
manpower planning is not inherent in lo cal^ overnment.^ It certainly is not 
the fdirll^ont* of the thinking of municiMMp^fxciala or federal admin isftra tors 
either. Administra1;ave^ matters and shoffC'run budgeting permeate the manpower 
system, beginning ;at the national level. There thus remains a serious •obstacte 
^to effective, detailed ^lannxng beyond the control of the local manpo'wer system, 
namely, the uncertainty!;" about exact funding b^cailSfef^ of tlte Congressional 
budgetary process and because of CETA's discretionary funds, Establishing ion^ 
ranpe ' goals'^rAuld 'undoubtedly make long range ^^l,anning more feasible. 

In m 19.76, in preparati<^n for* the FY" 19^7 Plax;^,* more thorough and more 
rational phortrun, planning on a^realistic basis appeared probably motivated by 
^ the realization that a reduction iA^ the level' of operations coiild no longer be 
postponed. Resources were, allocate^ to basic priority grouj^i^^n.pi?bportion *to 
1;h^ir share.;^ of the universe of need. Both the Bi-^A staff and the committees of » 
, M^AJ were parAcipants In the decision making process that deterptiined where 
the cuts wer^to be made, 'However, this was shortrun planning, whose main^ 

>.....■' ■ ■ • • • ^ 
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consideration was devising^ a viable budget, and it certainly was not long 
ra^ge plad^in^. ^** « ^ ^ mm ^ * ' . 

The intervention of a Federal ^purt in the manpower , system probably 
Resulted in tlve mdst drastic .change*. * l^ie court 'ruled, ^in effect, Uiat the* 
resQurces that were being used princi^ly for aduits in th« former MDTA multi- 
skill trainin^center be -transferred to high^ School 'dropouts as part .of 'the 
court's school desegregation pLan.' 'This .operational costs hid been financed by ' 
jCETA '112 fundsv while prime sponsor funds were to provide, the stipends. The 
effect Of this intervention was, two^fold. First, a substantial proportion of-, 
the resources^ were removed from the direct cpntrol of the METAC l||p^ the pr^fe 
spDnsor, and second, fui^ds were diverted frop adulti to youth/ ^ " * 

In addition to 'the^ ma3or changes., th4 prolyl and adniinistrative roles 

of the DES alsQ have declined. The^ program diminution began- before (^Th but 

, / . ~ ' • • 

was accelerated by it. The„decline cSf DES' administrative role was primarily ^ 

' ♦ . ^. , ^ ^ ' " ^ * I 

a result of fETA. Furthermore, the developmervt of the i^s^essment Centers can i 

be dir|ctiy^ attributed to CETA. 

CETA was also associated with^ other develgoments , #wi^ch are^only itemiz^ed 
here because they- have already beea discussed ii de^il. (1) A minority * : 
controlled job ^gace'ment program to employ* mi^ri^tie^ in construction was 
substituted for an industry administered areat-wide training; program in 'that 
industry. C2) A substantial reduction of OJT was' made, and this money and 
lag money was, diverted *to placemerit actj.vities for special groups (i.e., older 
workers J substance abusers tikd ex -of fender^ anS (3) lag money also finknc^, 
an*experimental,^ogr*am devis^ to institutionalize equal 'employment oppor- ; ^ 
tun,ities for /omen ^ployees of thg BMA and its *con tractors^ and their enroll^es^. 

' iiqwevelr, .CETA created few, if any, incentives for ^agencies to. cooperate i 
in providing services- CE,TA al5o accepted t;he totitinuance of parochialism. 
For ,exaii5)le, implicit in' CETA is the tiefinition of the labor market as -the ^ * 
political jurisdict^ '.3f the prime, sponsor.'. This mirrored in th^' METAC's 
.unwillingness to contract with agencies ^outsidef 'Qte prime sponsor's jurisd^- 
'tiori.» ^ (^lA al^o allowed,! if, the "prime sponsor so desired, creaming^ of the ; 
disadvantaged, because of the leeway gi^n prime -sponsor^^ to* determine progran^ 
objfctives and incoine Eligibility- CETA probably has'l^l^o an increiase in 
,administrateLve costs relative .to operatiorjai costs because ^oyf an increase in > 
the number of admini^rative units and ^genciefe^ cund the subsequent lo^fs^of 
economics of scale.- ai>d speciari2^1|i-on. ' * ^ . . * i- 



" Finally, .'after much initial delay aBid many administptive 6bstacles the 
BMA created a. management inforWtidA system, istoo^ tp be automatld, thaj^is 
furnishing the program data essential for. planning. The B^a 'als9_ initiated aii 
independent follow-up ^survey whose mten.t was ti. assess "rtie longer run effects .. 
of different progfani^ 'f Or different clientele.' Previously,, foilow^^ had been 
agency resppnsibili^ whose validity was always' su^^Vt and wkieh was not ; 
used to rationally allocate resour6es_or to-do' long itudijial analysis taking 
into account local lahoz conditions and program 'characteristics. ^ _ , 

Boston 'took advancage" of the abilitx provided^by CETA to tike a cfcmpre- 
hensive look af the local ikiverse of need aivd to choose . local priority groups' 
that included those, least ijikely to succeed, in the labor-market; namely, the ^ 
uft3kp.lled, the poorly educated, the chronically 'unen?)loyed, minorities,, and 
various other groups with employment problems. To" its or6dit, the ^ston • _ 
prime sponsor, despite the creaming ^ssibilities .opened by CETflfr chase to . 
serve in its Title I program the economic^y disadvantaged, ahd groups 
discriminated against in" the labor market or otherwise pQir^ly served by it.. 
This was a continuation of tl^^re-CETA focus. , ^ " • • . 

CETA also inakes possible coordination of clients -an^ -services , the preven- 
' tion of duplication of 'ef^fort, 'an* ,the promotion of agency and -progranT-speciali- 
zatioA based on prior experience with different^ groups . ' |ln' this- ar4a, -Boston^ ^ 
• has not been, able- to exploit the potential of 'esH. ' Notifteabiy greater "inter- 
agency coordination has no.t developed. Asses.sment Centers' were ^stablisjjed . 
to^ontril the flow -bf enrollees from initi^al intake points (the mCs) to- 
^oerans, in ^rdft to4vcyid e'xcesgive holding, maximize enrollments, arid 
improve the mateh between clients and services.^ It iar^noflAvious tha^^ 
nlatchmg has improved muoh compared to pre rCElVdays, when CEP was 'main ' 
'coordinating'-mechanism but limj.ted.to A3CD and its sjjtqpn tractors . In theory, 
the Assessment. Caters can Assign enrollees, to' the most suitable program irre - 
..spective of ag^nc^y.' In. practice each'af^ency has, prbbafclY Placed priority on , 
.filling its own slots -with applicants ^ it 'prefers . ^ 

If duplication of. effott means ulhuse^ slots becajise .two or zhore . pitograms 
' proViiae the samp servitei for a' limited clientele, such a luxury has nQt 
; existed- in gostin. If duplication means th^it combining two or more sucff. ^ 
programs -would teduce costs, .then CETA has led to some retrogression. Greater 
specialization has occurred to i^e extent but accpmRanied by soi?e loss in' •< 
efficiencies of scale..! "in any 'cas^,, '"'gaini and losses associated with less,or ; 



more- duplication or with less or more specialization appears v^to be smalli • 

• Finally the extraordinary dif ficJlt^ea^h c^feiting and directing an effec- 
•tive manpower staff free of political* consifieratipn may be academic to^decen- * 
tralization. * • ' ^ 

' One last conclusion, based on .ou^ limited Bpdton- experience , is tliat irf.>, 
cities with mixed raciar, socio-economic grou^JS, local political decisions may 
not favox the poor. ^The poor still may ^ot be in^the mainstream of the local 
political process. Consequently^jnaking njanpower policy a function of that 
process quite -possibly leads to priorities based on Qeed other, than the needs 
of the disadvantaged. In Boston; ^jfetrong ^onmunity agencies Created or 
supported by EQA, have' be<-r. T-ih proponents of ^the pooir and of minorities in 
manpower decisions, and h^ive bfe#n a' key factor in maintaining the openness of 
the process. Programs and clients have hot Changed signif icant^y^in , Comparison 
with the pr^-CETA period?. ' ^ 

Summary of PSE / . • * * * * ' N 

The personal ch/racteri,stics and economic status of fcE and of Title I 
*e:irollees we're muc/ different. Title enrollees were youn<3^e/r' anH less educated, 
and much mor| tUcely to be ■'ethnic minorities' or females.- All were poor, in 
cont];ast,t9 oifty a minority of PSE enrollees. . • * 

Contrary to the intent of TiUe II, there were only slight differences - 
to distrfn^uish Title II from Tit'ie Vl' clients. ' Qhly feome*of .this'-hc^ogeneity ^ 
wa^ due to the 'large scale sVitching^of enrollee^s between Titles ats different 
funds became available or had to be spent. The objective was to avoid earl^r \ 
termination. As one.pi^gresses from'^Titile I to, Title. II .and then to 'TitlQ- VI, 
ehroUees were'^noK* lik^i^^ be mads, better educated, *white and in higher 
income groups. As the economic climate worsehed the direction* of manpower ^ ^ 
efforts shifte'd from helping the poor an<J .minorities tq maintairfing. the income 
ot those in'ithe mains tr^airv- of the _ labor force. 




Little, if any, formal ^trai^ning bccu««[ed linger PSEI -* The clients performe<f 
•inportant but not rfecessarily- vital 'aie'rvices and the work reflected the city 
administration -priorities. The scope of the w6rk Mdi^ limi'ted by the skills : 
of the clients| the transitional . nature of the -jobs, and departmental vying « 
for enrollees. -Nevertheless, certain PS£ activities involved, critic^l^ human 
services and *had innovative features." The METAC planning procedures .n«ver ^ 
became respbnsible for PSE. .Xitle I programs wer^'rar61y coordin&teid w%h PSE, 



. • 1 . ■ 

although PSE money di<^ |inance cejf'tain Title 1 work experience programs. 

Finally, V^lic and then official criticism of hi^ng ir;regul2^rities and -delays 

forced a change in hf^ing* procedure, as well as improvements in the assignment 

^of enrollees. The main impact of the METAC was to *fpcus ^tention on the ^ 

.liiaited participation in PSE of women and minorities, and to indiXce corrective 

action, althou^^ by thten too late to permit major reform. 

* ' ' . 

Responsibility for som^ of the hiring problem#have to be shared by.the\ 

city, and the federal government.^ Both tile city arid the regional office were 

tJie victims of pressures and limited Infiormation over which they had no coptrol 

As a result the -regional office could not provide adequate help. ^ Furthermore, 

at a critical time, for unclear reasons, the ci^y i^^iii^d to provide explicit 

direction or give firm support to the PEP/PSE administration^ _ 

It 1^ da^ficult to say whether the main effect of PSE (fas to provide 

mxmicipal services or to provide income, to the unemployed.* This does not mean 

tHese two goals ,are^inconsistent. However, it can be said that the conflfict 

between making the unskilled and the poor more employable and the provisicm of 

vital public s^r'/ices efficiently was not solve,d. ~* ' . * " ^ ^ . 

. Were >ort;hwhi}e municipal Services provided that probably would not hav^ 

b^n'withou't PSE raori^:^-- Unques^onably-yes. As. a result there was probably 

a net addition of jobs, chief 1/ in the first fiscal ^ar. ■ 

If the purpose of Titles ;II and^/I was to provide, "in^-tlie shortrun'^ 

tran'sitioa'al employment, ^leAding to permanent unsubsidized ]obs, PSE probably* 

failed for various reasons. Labor market condition remained poor. The city * 

was trying to reduce its employment, enrollees most in tieed of formal trainj.ng 

do^ not recev^e^ it, and the city had Few links.^to private ifndustry 5or effec- 

• tive placement. PSE was ah income maintenance program that contained an effec- 
tive work element, ,but there is no ^evidence on whether the employabilj-ty of 

; cli^ts, once terminated, has improved. Perhaps Titles 11 and VI h^d no other 
pi^JKe btit to provide counter -cyclical public service en^loyment*. 

Attainment of Decategorizatifon and Decentraliza^on 

Were the main goals of CETA reai^iMji m Boston? becentralizatio;j was 
afthieved, as shown by the growth in the influence of - the METAC. This was* 
partly intentional and partly unintentional; -Th^ unintentioned part vas due 
to the <weakness of 'tbfe BMA- staff and its initial failure ta rrreate Effective 

• information and' control systems. HovAever .'^ETAC's ability to initiate planning 



or to provide meaningful inonitoring and Valuation has been limited. The* 
planning function probably 'will remain underdeveloped because of structural 
reasons. The monitoring and evaluation responsibilities cam develop with 
proper Staff support. The METAC is still a body that primarily reacts to ' . 
r 'Staff recommendations b^ca\ise the staff controls the 'flow of information. 

Decategori^ation/ however, had little impact/if by decategbrization is 
me§nt the creatic^n of new programs for tdif fer^nt kinds* of clients. Tq ^ome 
ItaMee, this is to the credit of the BMA. The City's pre tCETA% programs, 
especially the community one, had served the. poor and minorities. , -CETA Title 
I programs continued this focus, not by Federal government mandate bub- by 
voluntary action of the city. • . ' 

Few fundamental qhanges were made i^S»prog!rams or agencies, and one of 
these changes was xn^sed from outride the system by the Federal Judiciary, 
• seeking to desegregat^ the local school system. The lack of program. innova- 
tion or acceptaknce of newcomers was due to the cut in Title I funding, to the 
important role of agenciies on the METAC, and to the maturing ^of the ^ vital 
manpower agencies created in the 1960 *s'. These manpower 'agencies never had a 
Realistic choice of investing heavily in relatively^few enrollees or. meagerly 
in many. They began in the latter direction; the expanding labor markets of 
,the second half of the 1960 's probably afllowed this (or concealed its weakness) 
CETA's budget cuts, however, came in the deteriorating labor markets it the ^ 
'l97Q*s when more not! fewer people n^^d help. * , ^ ' 

CETA did open the system to new a-gencies and programs buJv tife effe^^was 
'■'limited in tei;:ms of their size, sfervicfs , N^# clients. The re^o\xrpes alio-' . 
' cated to the rvewcomers were a small P9rti^|» the total** allocation, and irtofli# 
of the prograjns i^ere not unique ir) concept orVdesig^. The decision making ^ 
/ process became more open but. the-prime actors or^initiators were the agencies 
* and the BMA, not the clients or the METAp. Nevertheless the METAC did force 
the city to keep the hETAC *in formed about PSE operations and to irtodify them 
to some exteht. , ' ' ' ^ . 

-pecategorization was not relevan,t for. PSE, which tended, in Bostqn to 
remain for political reasons iridep^endent of Xitle I actiyifiea and it.s^ . 
de^cfsion irtaklng p^ocfedur'^. PSE, a heafvily funded Wasbia|k^created program, 
shifted the emphasis Of the manJ>ower activities both in teM^^^resdurces 
and services. Local prSme sponsors ' could have used Title IlUPJjy for, Title'* 
,1, activities. This occurred in Boston but-only in a limited way, when PSE^ 



money funded new careers and adult work experience to help compensate' for >the 
drop ih Title I funding. PSE did not sejrve the same population group as Title 
I. Title I*s clients continued to b/ those with sierious l^or market dis^d- - 
vantages; Titles II ajid VI helped' those with either fewer or non^ of these 
ha/idicaps. * . . 

The interchange view's that I^ETAC has facilitated probab'ly has produced^ 
better djkcisions thaa would have occurred in its absence. However, the yalue' ^ 
of .t^iese decisions is dif fjlcult to assess if one tries to see^^em trai^l|p:ed 

into better and more coordinated programs. "It cannot be said unequal vocaCLly. ^ 

/ - 
that the immense amount of time and energy devoted tct the METAC process has 

lid to prograuns that are strikingly different oi; superior to „ those existing • 

before CETA. The amount of resources devoted to administrative activities 

probably is' higher, even if the pre-CETA organization of the RDOL is considered. 

CETA directly and indirectly has meant more resources, tangible and^^j^tangible , 

spent on other than idi'rect resources to clients. It is^ not easy to show 

commensurate gain^ m improved "services or better administered programs. 

It is possible that the. regional office of the ETA, with tlfe same nuii$)er 

of^ople and the. same money spent, wotild have done as well as, if not'better 

than,' the BMA during* the same period. There -are three main reasons for 'this^ • 

suggested possibility. Firs^t, the Regiona'l' ETA was an established, func- 

tioni^g organization with experienced 'per'soilnel. Second, in geheral tj|p 

regional* staff ^d^ling with Bbston seemed better educated ,and^ more qualified 

than the prime sponsor's staff. And third, ' the ETA did not. face*^ the * same 

local political.^ constraints in making decisions,, par-ticularly tl)ose invoive4 ^ 

with staffiog. \^*'"'-lr/ ' ^ , 

®ie regional office would Oiave 2lad to ifce^xwith* th^'^same interagency 
rivalries and zhe same reluctance >rf 'progrim^p^ators^. to supply infortnation. 
However, because of' technical skills^lone, :3^e regional^of f i^ce staff probably 
could have nore quickly established wcirkabrle management information land 
fin^cial management syste^jp. J ^ ^ ' • / ■ - ' ^* 



' .• , RECOMMENDATIONS' 

-The following recommendations are based -iapon our observatiojis^ in BoS^o^^ ^ 
alone- ^The recommendations arfe arranged in^^three categorizes- The first are V 
general in nature, the secdnd are recommendations related to, specific kinds 
of ^programs, and the third to specific activities .that cut across pjrogramsr 
It may be noted that some recommendations involve changes in legislation, some 
involv#chan'ges ox considerations for the prime sponsor, and others involve 
clianges^^pr considej:ations fi^r the PegionaU. Office of ETA, 

General 

(l/ If severe manpower problems are concentrafed in older central cities^ 
a distribution formula- that reduces' their manpower funds is not conducive. to 
innovative, coordinated pcograms tt^at better serve poor people. 

The distribution formula should be based primarily on a prime sponsor's - 
proportionite share ^^f all poor persons' 16 to 64 yeai^s of ^ age. Programs are 
not for those out' of the, labor force^ and inclusion of those persons 65 and" 
• over would likely favtjT^ Juburbs oVer central -cities. The current distribution 
formula d'b»s not refer to poor persoi^ 16 and* over but to low income adults; , 
moreover, Jheir weight in the.'formula is a meager 12.5 percent. , A weight of 
at leas-t 50% to aji area's share of the poor would be more appropriate. No • 
weight should be given to.^the prior-yeai;'s allocation except as a minimum 
guarantee |o each area. Uie lower age of. 16 recognizes the high proportion 
of young p*ople in .the poor population, and the necessity of preventii^g their 
becoming mimbers of a -chronic il^ underprivileged alienated group. The remainder 
of the distributl^on formula can be based on deviations of an area's un^ployment 
rate from the average ,for the nation. 

It v*iil be npted .that this formula ignores the- incidence VDf poverty in an 
area. To ^Lake acdount of ^this factor, an area should be gufianteed a minimum 
allocation: per poor petsin 16 and ov^r. The exact amount should be .based upon 
the<prior gear's allocation per poor person 16 and over in the country as a 



whole 



" Our f^ormula and "existing ones made no concession to changes in the price 
Vlevel. To' be cqnsistent^;^ a basic guarantee per person or area, all money 
allocations should be adjusted to a real basis. . 

94 
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(2) If increased employabili ty , self-sufficiency and self-rsfep6ct is 
directly dependen.t on the resource^ invested in people, the aniount, available 
per enrollee hais been parsimonious. Moreover, a* .substantial portion of man- 
power funds are not Jivunan capital investment, b]ut stipends r or wor}c experience*** 
wages^, which are income mcunten-ance transfers. This vital distinction^ is ig- 
nored in reporting manpower allocations. Jhe real cost of traihj.pg» ^ould omit- 
stipends, in order to isolate the amounts inveS(ted*p.n services that enhance' em- , 
ployability. - * , ; ^ # 

CXrt'wages, as well as work experience wages, incorporate both investments 

and income maintenance. The exact division between the two might be delineated 

by assuming that only payments above sorrie fraction <^t the minimum. w^g6 con^ti- 

r 

tute direct investment. The fraction might be one that derives an' amount equal 
'to the per capit^ po'^erty -level income. The income maintenaince portion bf,ETA\ 
funds might more appropriately come from the HEW budget. , ' , 

(3) Ihe amount of money spent per enrollee for classroom, training alone, • , 
, excluding stipends was approximatlly $450. Thi^ amount rej^resents a negligible 

proportion' of the total amount that would^ have beeji spent on an 'individual ' s 
education if he had completed high schopl. It is unreastDnable to expect this 
small manpower" in^^stment to condensate for the failUre of the educatj.onai 
system in Boston and in other areas from.^hich persons migrated (e.g^. Puerto 
Rico) If the educational system'were ma^e accoi4ntable by having to finance 
itis share of .manpower costs, a powerful incentive might- exist to prevent the 
problems the mauapower system must"^ solve : ^\ , ^ ' • 

(4) The success of the strategy Of ^shorj: preparation to achieve entry^ , 
level job readiness , still has to be 'valii^ted, especially for males. Unpublished,,^ 
data fi>r Boston suggests that this strategy may have had limited . success .fo|: ^ 
females, especially minority females, becaute it 'to^ some defgf^e ul^graded their ^ ' 
occupational statu^ and possibly raised their' annual earnings. However, their 

new earnings averaged not !tiuch more ' than^ $5Qfe a. year abqve the official 1^^^ 

poverty level of $5500 for a ^four-^mber family. Nonetheless, th>^ limited 

inves tmen^per person could hardly lead tp a much iDetter gain. 

(^) When the labor market is loos4 and jobs scarce, programs should be^ ^ 

lengthened axid training ijatensified becau$e from society *s viewpoint, the » 

opportunity 'costS4 are negligible. Manpower funding and budgeting, howe-ver,. 

S ) ^ 

does not respond quickly to ecor\pmic conditipris. A difitributioA .fo,rraula taking 

J . \ ^ , ff 

into ^cc|unt deviations in excessive ^un^mp^loyiijenj: wOuld be unsuitabJ^e because 



art area's primary allocation (see point (irSkJ^ve) wouid be based on \memploy- 
ment as'bf a given tim^ period in the past. The allocation to take account 
of risifl^ unemployment would have to be based on» itore current changes in^unem-.^ * 
pldyineitt and ^uld have to be in addition to the priiaary- amount. As xinemploymen't' 
falls additional funds would be halted so that additional 'enrccllmenfs -and/or 
jfhe lengthening of programs wotiXd stop. It would b^programmatically unSou|;id 
to reduce f\mds. ^n 'order to shorten piSS^rams or terminate enrollees* prematijrely , 

except where legitimate • job plac^meots were made prior tg an ^individual ' s ^ 

• ... ^ ^ ^ ^ 

completing a program. . . , . \ - ^ 

■ ^The additional fundfing should go 'to Title I or II programs.' Of cArs^ ^ < 
Title VI made ad^itiqaaJ.^ f.\in<is available as xinemplojpnent ro$e , not tp manpower 
H^radning J5rdgrcuns^^fet to PSE, which in Boston «did; not serve the- same clientele-- 
a3 Title I programs. If Title 11 programs were required to enroll only poor 
people/ additional Title II |\ands would go to those most needing help. * ^ 

^'^^ -'(5). One-year contracts encourage short rum goals and sh6r>:run^'tacti€s , 
.not longrun planning and longrun strategy. They also encQjirage shortrun programs 
that are iikely to lead to pj^acements in the secondary labor market or place- 
ments in jobs with few promotion opporlPUnities? A big step in the directibn (>f 
longer range planning would be to ^und agencies and/or programs longer than 12 -4 
months.* This cojald be done on a selective experitnentdl basis £^ statt.. Such 
iograms should|be open-ended to^jlifchit adjustment to changing^ labor marjcet 

conoi^ons . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(7) .The advantages of decategofization and decentralization might be 
achieved by various prime sponsorship concepts or models. For example, the. 
regional ETA could serve as a prime sponsor for a cohesive lafDor market a^ea 
and have a representative a^<risory. council. - Ihe- ETA .would be^e sponsible for 
both title. I and PSE prograii|^ The' ET;?' staff would be-, less vulnerable to 
Ipcal political pressures*. It also is more likely to. irtclude ^grofessionals , 
with a longer tun dedication to manpower affairs than the more transitory^ city 
.personnel. Some administrative economies of gcale also would be achieved. 
There would be a more- extensive labor market area for coordinate - job creation 
and j^ob placement. . A regional or sxabj^egional approach would minimize many, 6f 
the political and institutional considerations that handicap a rgore^'-ration^JL.-^^^ 
' admiSis^Sfetion' of Title I programs. * ''\ >^ • ' 

• Funding wodld continue, to b| allocated to existing prini^ ^onsor^areAs .\ ^ ^ 
Courtcil members would be •draw|i*.£rom agencies, institutions, and ifJgal V 



governments m 'proportion to the funds given to each prime sponsor. The 
•current regulation-s about the distributibn of members and their voting rigi^re - , 

could CQntinufe. ^ , ' ^ * 

A Federal priiT>e ^sponsorship is not the only alternative^. Another form% 

of decentralization would be local ETAs independent of^ocal authori ties • ] * / 

Such' ETAS could' be mbdeied af ter/mdependeftt transit or turnpike authorities, 

but without their own source of f urtds . An advisory council could serve in th^ 

place of a Board of Trustees*. 

* (8) DOL approval of annual Title I pl'ans should include, as a criterion, t 
^ evidence of long-run planningT""* A^ Review of long-run industry and occupational 

trends and an explanation of how programs reflect these should be require^. 

Furthermore, an explicit exhibit o.f the rational selection of alternative • 
j-programs based on- .past performance and, costs should be presented m order to 

]ustify why one program is preferred to another. 

(9) Assuming that the current pattern of prime sponsorship remains, prime 
.sponsors should have the authority to detenrune, within standards established 

bv the Federal government^ the qualifications o^ the contractor: ' s sta'ff in order 
to in order ^to insure program admin^-strators have appropriate technical 

and. managerial skills. Where existing staff lack such qualifications, resources 
should be provided to correct this deficiency with mandatory training and educa-"^ 
tion\ and with qp-the-^ob guidance. The MTI of the 'regional office has helpeii 
removd suc;h gaps^ In addition, however, regular courses at the post-high school 
level are needed in such topics as budgeting, peifsonnel administration * ^ 
counseling, >labor market and human resource economics, and 30b 'development. 

^In turn, the Federal government sho^:ild set guidelines for the qualif iciations . 
'Of the staff of prirne sponsors. There is a twofold objective here. The first 
, IS. the hiring of the individuals with"" the necessary technical skills or experiences. 
The other is to f)revent* purely ^political hires. The guidelines might include a 
formal preparation in manpower programs and planning a tantial record of % 

•accomplishment as a' manpowez' ad^tanistrator . ' * 

(10) The 6penness of the CETA advisory council in .Boston has made the BMA . ^ 
the target for: groups frustrated by the failure or inability of appropriate ^ 
Federal, state and municipal bodies to-help meet justiTiable demands- of these 
grcSups for equal opportunities in employment. In e^ect, the BrdA has had to be^ 
much more thkn an agency responsible for planning and overseeing the adittinist ra-» - 
.tion of employment andtraining progi;ams. It also'^has been asked to spearhead 
ch^anges m social policy not hecess^rily -endorsed by institutions whose 
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cooperation is vital for successful placement. .Determining the effectiveness 
of the Bo^on CETa' has to take 'this special responsibility into account. 

^(11) The participatory proq^ss requires very, strong and sustained ^dmini- 
gtrative support to be effective. For the advisory cou^cil^ to provide meaning- 
ful inpyt it should have its own independent staff. Furthermore, if the staff 
is. to be coxt^letely independen,t , it nefeds to be separately funded. * ^ 

(12) Evaluation .systems of different prime sponsprs should have enough 
coimaon features for an adequate cort^arison. For example, definition of such ' 
things as t^pes of tenriinations , partieipknts , 'and retention should be com- 
paral^Le^. Expl^Lcit measu^res used to determine sudfcess ^nd weight given by all 
pr^me sponsors to these measures should be made available. In addition, all 
evaliiation systems .must take 'into account job quality as. well as educatiortfl 
placement, and not simpiy job placement. Regular, systematic communication 
between prime sponsors on 'technicaJ^ information and experience should be 
created. . ^ * ' . 

Specific Kinds «Sf Programs- 

(13) As a result of CETA, some o'f the slots in the in-school youth program 
achieved a continuity and an integration between work experience and education 
that had been lacking previously. Ib^ be meaningful, both the regular and 
summer youth programs should provide a cujpulative experience for youth, so that 
the same individuals move progijessively from one work experience to another. 
This '^preferably sh«uld be .combined>ith schooling so that the youths benefit 
from a career orientated program. 

•Enrollees of the in-schpol youth program should remain in it during 
the summer. In-school positions should be developed wit±i the idea that they 
would be available when school closes. The large summer program probably 
cannot be dropped. HoVever, its administration would be improved if prime 
sponsors ,and agencies could depend dn the same or similar spending levels 
each year, with a change occurring gradually, say by annual increments (or- 
decrements) of 10 or 15 percent. ^ ^ , 

ri4) The out-of -school youth *|)rogram should have multiple goals. It 
should be a substitute for school, so that a youth is ready to enter the 
labor market or continue his education -at "graduate" age. It should also im* 
pajrt vocational skills and work discipline. The multiple goal approach is 
desirable, provided that it 'is^realized that the same goal, is npt suitable . 
for all enrolXees and furthermore that the mean^ are available to match enrollee 
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needs with specific goals. Irrespective of the specific goal, a youth should 
renain in the program until Jie reaches the age ^t which young people normally 
enter' the full-time labor f Dree - The measure of success should not be the % 
placement rate alone but the proportion kept until this "graduation" age and 
then job placed' or enrolled in school (or another suitable program) . 

(1^) The priority of the multiple goals of PSE , should be specified either 
b^ the Federal government or by the prime sponsor, Ihe kinds of- individuals 
to be he^ed depend on the program objectives . The program can be designed 
to in^rove en^loyS)ility , provide jobs" (that is, maintain income) and/or 
provide 'important public services* at a reasonable cost, "Ihrough our 'Boston 
experience, we have found that these objectives are not all mutually 'Compatible , 
and •furthermore' specific J^rogram coii^cnents woi^ld not be the same in all cases? 

This questionable value of PSE as jurrently constituted, is just one more 
example from, a program that has conflicting goals. Title VI probably should 
not be part of CETA. /Title is an jemployment program for those without serious 
labor market problems, other than th^ high r^te of unemployment in"an area. 
However, there is a place for Title II in CETA, provided Title II serves only 
it3 Economically disadvantaged and has specific links with Title I progf^ . 
If these links can not be established then all Title II funds-should be made 
available for Title X programs. 

(16) OJT should be cgn fined to the primary labor-market and should be 
closely supervised by the prime sponsor. One way. to distinguish' Between a 
primary and a secondary employer would be the average wage paid by the establish- 
ment relative to the average wage in the area. Other criteria would be the quit 
rate and layoff rate of the en^loyer relative to the comparable ^r^a rat^s , and 
the turnover rate on the particylar 30b or the. occupation f unded %y OJT. The 
training format should be similar to that *of apprenticeship programs; tnat is, 
follow an explicit schedule of job tasks to ,be |aught ^t work, ^rime so^sor 
representati^/es snbuld visit the plant periodically to ensure adherence to this 
schedule . 

(17) One way of increasing flexibility and- versatility of programs to ad- 
• ^ 

^usV to longrun labor market conditions is tc5 use the purchase of services 

r 

contract to a greater degree. This should only be used in areas that have 
established educational and training institutions that are not dependent on 
mAnpower monies. Furthermore, considerable care has td be taken that' sucn 
contractors have demonstrated an ability to effectively train disadvantaged 
and minority enrollees. The most e^f.ective way to insure utilization of this 
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alternative '^uld be to require that a certain percent of Title I monies ^e 
spent on purchase of* services contract of this- sort. ^ ^ • 

(18) In general, too much^en^hasis has been given to fpnnal* classes and 
too little to OJT in the primary sector supported by^ sophisticated job 
development. In addition, the forroal classes have been confined to a relatively 
few conventional areas, repeating those 'taught biy vocatioi>al high schools- 

Specific Activities 

(19) A vital part of the manpower system is job development. The concept 
of job^develdpment needs to be closely examined in Order to understand better 
the nature of job development and what determines its effectiveness. At a mini- 
ntum, the job developer must be someone with close liAks to a few industrial and 

•occupational sectors. Job developers should know the type of skills and quali- 
fications speGific>en^loyers want. Jop developers should be able to communicate - 

^these specific needs back to programs, .so that they c^ prepare enroilees^in a 
manner that realistically in^ roves their chances of being hired and retained. 

JdV^^e^lopn^rit'and industrial and occupational projections are related. 
Given the state of the economic art projections at best can only, identify 
growing industries and' occupations . Which particular establishments are ex- 
panding and which offer th4 best longrun employment opportunities within these 
growing sectors * requires intelligent job developm^t. $tate iManpower Service. ^ 
Councils should sponsor studiefei^of area economic trends. The^ actual studies ■ 
anight be done by, the State Enployment Services, or a State Economic Council 
(in Massachusetts this would be the Office of Economic Affairs) , or local 

universities. ^ 

(20) Incentives, arfe needed to encourage inter-agency and program coopera- 
tion . At present; progr^ receive no immediate credit for transferring a 

'berson,. Nor is there mch of a longrun benefit to transferring an enrollee. 

'unless^ a*posilp.ve termination results. Incentives also are needed for programs 

to accept transfers. Program coordination probably requires that an agency ^- 

* , - * ' *, - 

receive special credit for achieving it. 

' ' ♦ . >v ^ » 

(21) The failure to develop appropriate incentives*^ for inter-agency coopera- 

tion can be illustrated by the dual*system 'of adult education in Boston. Ih^ 
public school system' teachts English to adults from .other countries and cultures. 
Manpower programs ha^e^ilSL courses doing the saCme thing. Admittedly the goals 
are different.' In the first case, the goal ia acculturation, in the second," 
employment. 



TVo separate questions *tan 'stili be asked. First, should two ihdependent 
systems teach English 'to non-English speaj^ing adults? The second question is ^ 
should not educational funds used for English classes and ETA funds only, 
for stipends when no training or work experience is involved? 

It appears that many of the "burdens underraJzen by ETA programs reflect 

failures of exis'tiiig institutions; i.e., public schools /loenral health services, 

etc. The justification for ETA programs is tKat new institutions will not make 

♦ - * 

the same n^s-taJ^s with the same clientele as the ones that served them poorly 

before, ^nevertheless , should not educational or comparable monies finance 

the new ETA institutions where they are repeating the same services. Th^ 

conclusion would seem to be that Federal efforts snould concentrate on 

preventing problems by providing special financial and technical help to schools 

and other socSii'al institutions in low income are& with serious social*and eco- 

* . <• ' 

nomic problems. Such^ an approach* mights hopefully help to hcilt the vicious cycle* 

" t 'I 

of self -perpetuating poverty* ^ ' * , 

"(22) Extra credit should be given for placing those with exceptional 
labor market handicaps. This would be* a disincentive for creaming. The handi- 
caps to be considered should be the following: educational level, minority 
status, hge , physical handicaps; emotional problems, and language and cultural 
barriers. Ihe social priorities of prime sponsors would be reflected in the 
weight given these handicaps. The selection of candidates would be more open 
and more objective. 




